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War Draws Nearer 


Though President Roosevelt was still 
silent on the subject of convoys, events 
were clearly shaping for a showdown 
on the momentous question of naval ac- 
tion that might lead to war. In dedi- 
cating the birthplace of Woodrow Wil- 
son at Staunton, Va., the President de- 
clared that America has fought in the 
past for democracy and “we are ever 
ready to fight again.” He was expected 
to make an important radio address on 
May 14: 

But Secretary Stimson in a radio 
speech called for the use of our Navy 
tu assure the delivery of American- 
made munitions to England. “In that 
way, he said, “the Navy can help to 
hold in.check the onward rush of the 
tide of Nazism until the other defense 
forces of all the democracies are com- 
pleted.” 

Another powerful voice was also 
raised in favor of convoys. At a crowded 
“Fight for Freedom” meeting in Madi- 
son Square Garden, New York, Wendell 
L Willkie denounced the “doctrine of 
defeat and despair.” He predicted Hit- 


ler’s defeat in 1942 or 1943 if American . 


war materials are safely delivered to 
England. He demanded “less talk and 
more action” to protect American car- 
goes of war materials, whether the 
method used is called convoying, pa- 
trolling or airplane accompaniment. 
These demands for American convoys 
made an impression in the Axis coun- 
tries. Hitler and his newspapers still 
boasted that they would be victorious. 
But thev admitted that American aid 
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might make the war last longer. Italian 
editors said Mr. Stimson’s speech 
showed that the United States would 
soon be in the war. 


Foreign Ships and Sailors 


The House of Representatives voted 
266 to 120 in favor of a bill permitting 
the President to seize i..eign vessels 
tied up in American harbors as a result 
of the war. 

When the Senate passes this bill the 
President will be able to take over 
nearly a million tons of idle ne 5 
ships—about as much as German sub- 
marines are sinking every two months. 
They will become part of the pool of 
two million tons which Mr. Roosevelt 
is trying to build up to help win the 
“battle of the Atlantic.” 

Just before the final vote the House 
defeated by 220 to 116 an amendment 
which would have prevented the Presi- 
dent from turning over seized ships to 
the British. 

The German government informed 
Washington that it would not consent 
to seizure of its ships. 

While the House was voting on this 
bill the Senate was arguing about how 
much of the American aid which is 
going to Britain is being lost at sea. 

“The situation is far less challenging 
than we have been led to believe,” Sen- 
ator Vandenberg claimed. He read a 
letter from Chairman Land of the Mari- 
time Commission showing that losses of 

ships sailing from 

American ports had 

been comparatively 

small. But Admiral 

Land explained that 

these were only “re- 

ported” sinkings, and 
that most of the sink- 
ings are on other sea 
routes. “There is rea- 
son to believe,” he 
said, “that actual 
losses run _ substan- 
tially greater than 
reported losses.” And 
the British said that 
‘ America was under- 
estimating the grav- 
ity of the situation. 
While Congress 
was debating the 

ship bill Federal im- 

migration officials 

bega» a roundup of 
more than 200 Ger- 
man and Italian sail- 
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ors known to be in this country illegally. 
They will probably be interned in a 
prison camp in Montana. 


Monopoly on the Air? 


Free competition is impossible in the 
radio industry as long as the three great 
chains (NBC, Columbia, Mutual) con- 
trol as many stations as they do. That 
was what the Federal Communications 
Commission decided after studying the 
matter for three years. 

The Commission issued eight new de- 
crees intended to break up what it 
called the monopoly of the chains. 
Chains were forbidden to control more 
than one group of networks or to use 
more than one outlet in any area. The 

urpose of the decrees was to make 
lca oulia stations more independent 
of the chains. 

The National Broadcasting Company 
was hardest hit by these orders. NBC 
now has two big networks, the Red and 
the Blue. This gives it two outlets in 
many cities. By order of the FCC the 
company will have to sell or disband 
one of these networks (probably the 
Blue). 

But officers of the chains were afraid 
that if they lost control of their local 
stations the whole complicated system 
of chain broadcasting would break 
down. If that happened, they warned, 
the first programs to disap would 
probably be such important but unprof- 
table ones as Columbia’s School of the 
Air and the NBC Symphony Orchestra. 

The chains have 90 days of grace in 
which to carry out the Commission's 
orders. They may take their case to the 
courts. 


Bombers On Rise 


Britain needs, most of all, heavy 
long-range bombing planes capable of 
blasting the factories and railroads upon 
which the German war machine de- 

nds. The United States needs large 

mbers, too, for safety against possible 
enemy attempts to establish bases in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Declaring that absolute command of 


the air “must and can be achieved” by ° 


Britain and America, President Roose- 
velt has ordered creation of the world’s 
most powerful fleet of bombing planes. 
This must be done even if some other 
and less important part of the defense 
program has to suffer, he declared. 
President gave no details of how 
this was to be accomplished. It was re- 
ported in Washington, however, that 
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mass-production automobile factories 
might be put to work turning out 
bon The new goal was said 
to be bombers a month. 

But it will take many months to 
reach this figure. How are we doing in 
the meantime? OPM Director Knudsen 
made an optimistic report on airplane 
production. In April, he (said, 1,427 
military planes were turned out in our 
factories. This was 17 per cent more 
than in March and 19 per cent more 
than in December of last year, but most 
of them so far are trainers and fighters, 
not bombers. 

Production is increasing at the rate of 
about 200 planes a month. This means 
that we will build at least 20,000 planes 
in 1941, which is better than thought 
possible last year. About half of the 
planes we produce are going to Britain 
under the sae so program. 


The Bombing Duels 


German air attacks recently have fea- 
tured heavy bombings of British ports. 
Liverpool and the Merseyside took the 
worst punishment. From 200 to 500 
planes are used in these attacks. They 
are always at night, when it is hard for 
the British to attack the raiders. Large 
port cities and dockyards are the prin- 
cipal targets. 

Defense against night raiding is one 
of the war’s greatest problems. It has 
not yet been solved. But British night 
fighters and anti-aircraft guns are get- 
ting better results now than they ever 
have before. A new record was set when 
24 bombers were shot down in one 
night. During the first week of May 
German air force losses amounted to 
117 planes and about 400 men. 

The British also set records in of- 
fense. A force of between 300 and 400 
British bombers attacked German cities 
in the greatest raid of the war. Devas- 
tating new British bombs were used 
and American-made planes took part in 
the attack. This raid was hailed in Eng- 
land as the first sign that Britain, wi 
American help, was beginning to catch 
up with Germany in the air. Hamburg 
and Bremen were the chief British tar- 
gets. But bombs were also ped on 
Berlin and a few got as far as Poland. 

_ “Buildings were rent and smashed 
in an attack equal to the heaviest Ger- 





man bombing of England,” the R.A.F. 
reported. “Germany's submarine and 
shipbuilding yards were remorselessly 
bombarded and left with fire blazing in 
their midst.” 


War in lraq 


In Iraq the tide of war turned in favor 
ot the British, The Royal Air Force 
claimed to have destroyed the greater 
part of the Iraqi Air Force. British 
troops occupied Basra on the Persian 
Gulf without interference. This is Iraq’s 
only port. 

Finally a sustained Royal Air Force 
attack with bombs and machine guns, 
supported by infantry, blasted Iraqi 
troops from their strong position in the 
sandhills around Habbania — The 
war had begun when the Iraqi laid siege 
to this British airport. The Iraqi suffered 
heavy losses and retreated toward 
Bagdad. 

It was generally believed that the 
Germans had paid for and inspired the 
Iraqi revolt. But they sent Premier 
Raschid Ali Beg Gailani no help. Ap-« 
parently the revolt had come before the 
Germans were ready to back it up. 
Raschid Ali's premature action had 
scrambled the original plans. The Ger- 
mans may have decided that Iraq was 
too remote for successful operations. 

The Turks are next door neighbors 
of the Iraqi. Turkey is already worried 
about the Germans in Greece and the 
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Aegean, and fears they will seize con- 
trol of Syria, with French consent. 
Naturally it doesn’t want to be sur- 
rounded by trouble. The Turkish gov- 
ernment offered to mediate the war in 
Iraq. The British said they “greatly ap- 
preciated the friendly motive.” But they 
politely declined the offer. 


Stalin Takes Over 


Joseph Stalin has been dictator of 
Russia for fifteen years. But he has 
never held any high office in the gov- 
ernment. He preferred to remain behind 
the scenes as Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party 
while his stooges had the titles. 

Now he has made himself ruler of 
Russia in name as well as in fact. Pre- 
mier Molotoff resigned and Stalin be- 
came Premier. The official title of the 
Premiér of the Soviet Union is Chair- 
man of the Council of People’s Com- 
missars. The President of Russia is 
Mikhail Kalinin, President of the Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet. He has 
little authority. 

The reason given for the — in 
the government was that Molotoff 
wanted to devote his full time to his 
other job as Foreign Commissar. But 
correspondents and commentators be- 
gan at once to search for hidden mean- 
ings behind the shift. 

Walter Duranty thinks it may mean 
that Russia is going to take some politi- 
cal action that requires the power and 
dignity of Mr. Stalin’s name. Duranty 
thinks it possible, for example, that 
Russia may be going to join the Berlin- 
Rome-Tokyo Axis or to make some kind 
of deal with Germany and Turkey. 

There were signs that the U. S. gov- 
ernment was getting suspicious of Rus- 
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Map by Katherine Tracy 


BOMBERS EXCHANGE LOADS: Map shows areas of northwestern Europe most 
heavily bombed in recent weeks. Cities in Britain, France, and Germany which have 
been special targets are underlined. The R.A.F. got as far as Posen, Poland. 
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STRAIGHT UP AND DOWN. Igor Sikorsky, famous airplane inventor, 
demonstrating his newest helicopter on Long Island. He can rise and 


land vertically with great accuracy. 


sia’s intentions. All exports to Russia of 
machinery or equipment that could be 
used in the defense industries was 
stopped. This was done partly because 
we need the machinery ourselves. But 
Russia’s friendliness towards Japan and 
Germany probably had something to do 
with it also. 2 

The Russians denied reports that they 
were moving troops to the German 
frontier. 


On Scattered Fronts 


Just five years and three days after 
the Italians had driven him into exile, 
Haile Selassie returned to Addis Ababa. 
Once again he was Emperor of Ethi- 
opia. Scattered Italian forces were still 
holding out in the wilds of the country. 
But the British had won his -kingdom 
back for the “Lion*of Judah.” 

In North Africa British and Axis 
forces remained deadlocked around So- 
lum and Tobruk. The Italians claimed 
to have made small gains on the land. 
The British were busy in the air. In 
spite of heavy sandstorms the R. A. F. 
kept up a steady rain of bombs on Axis 
bases in Libya. 

Meanwhile both sides were bringing 
up reinforcements, preparing for bigger 
battles to come. The 420,000 Italian 
soldiers in Albania were no _ longer 
needed there. A correspondent who 
visited that country told of seeing whole 
divisions “marching along the roads in 


endless processions toward the coast.” 
Probably many of them were bound for 
Africa. 

The United States stepped into the 
Near Eastern picture. It was announced 
that 27 United States merehant ships 
flying the American flag were about to 
be sent into the Red Sea. President 
Roosevelt decided last month that the 
war in East Africa was over. There was 
no longer any reason why American 
ships should not go there. But the 
Germans have threatened to sink any 
American ships which carry munitions 


to Egypt. 


Tax Plan No. 3 


The Ways and Means Committee of 
the House of Representatives has been 
considering two different tax plans. One 
was prepared by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the other by the Committee’s 
own tax experts. 

Now it has a third plan before it. 
This one was presented by advisers of 
President Roosevelt. They are Leon 
Henderson, Administrator of Price Con- 
trol, and Marriner S. Eccles, chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board. Many 
people in Washington thought that they 
were expressing the /resident’s ideas 
on taxation. 

The new proposals were quite dif- 
ferent from those of the Treasury. They 
lowered income tax exemptions but put 
more moderate income and _= surtax 





rates on personal incomes of the lower 
brackets. 

They provided for much greater ex- 
cess profits taxes and higher gift and 
inheritance taxes. They would raise 
excise taxes only on articles which com- 
pete with the defense program. This 
would include automobiles, which they 
would tax at least 20 per cent, refrig- 
erators and other items which require 
much steel. 

Mr. Henderson and Mr. Eccles told 
the Committee that they were opposed 
to a Federal retail sales tax. But the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
recommended such a tax, as well as a 
lowering of income tax exemptions and 
higher income and corporation taxes. 

The NAM thought the government 
should adopt a policy of “stringent 
economy” in expenditures not con- 
nected with defense. 


News Roundup 


The National Defense Mediation Board 
struggled to break the deadlock between 
the General Motors Corporation and the 
United Automobile Workers. They were 
trying to prevent a strike affecting 165,000 
employes in 61 plants. 


The House appraved unanimously a _ 
posal to set up a separate priorities divi- 
sion for defense industries under control 
ot Congress. It would be headed by a 
$12,000-a-year director appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent 
ot the Senate. The proposed division would 
take the place of the Office of Production 
Management priorities division now headed 
by Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. 


Sidney Hillman, associate director of 
the-OPM, revealed plans for placing some 
defense industries on a four-shift, 160- 
hour-a-week basis. 


The House of Commons debated the 
conduct of the war for two days, then 
gave Prime Minister Churchill a 447-to-3 
vote of confidence. Churchill asserted that 
Hitler was “afraid” to go to war against 
the United States. Great Britain, he said, 


expected “a great deal more a from the 


United States” to carry her through to 
victory. He pledged the British Empire 
to “a fight:to the death” on Mediterranean 
and African fronts. 


* 
A Japanese newspaper which usually 
speaks a the Foreign Office called for 


an end of the war against China. 
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Above: “Just how big must he 
be?” Cartoonist Jensen of the 
Chicago Daily News asks “‘isola- 
tionists” who say Hitler’s grow- 
ing power is no menace to the 
New World. 


THE 
CARTOONISTS 
FACE 
THE WAR 


Below: The Washington Post car- 
toonist warns that our attempt to 
isolate ourselves from war will 
end in isolating the U. S. in a 
world controlled by Hitler. 
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Above: Cartoonist Parrish of the 
Chicago Tribune has the America 
First Committee knock out “inva- 
sion” goblins with the facts about 
America’s strong defenses. 


Left: Cartoonist Hungerford of the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette pictures all- 
out total warfare as “Turning back 
the clock of civilization a few 
thousand years.” 


Below: “Where does our destiny 
lie?” asks Fitzpatrick of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. He feels that 
we should stop worrying about 
world affairs and work for U. S. 








DEMOCRACY AT WORK SOLVING ITS PROBLEMS 


AMERICAN COMMUNITIES IN ACTION 
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< PRINGFIELD’S population of 149,- 
900 does not give it rank among 

7 our very large cities. But in this 
western Massachusetts city are many 
key industries whose contribution to 
national defense is very large. 

In addition to the United States Ar- 
senal, making ¥ My es and Garand 
rifles, there are the following plants: 

Baush Machine Tool .Company, Be- 
mis & Call, makers of wrenches and 
locks; the Fisk division of the U. S. 
Rubber Company; the Indian Motor- 
cycle Company, busy on U. S. Army 
orders; Moore Drop Forging Company, 
which is making airplane parts; the 
Package Machinery Company, making 
cartridge loading machinery and doing 
sub-contract work for machine tool 
builders; Smith & Wesson, small arms 
manufacturers; the American Bosch 
Company, makers of magnetos, spark 
plugs, Diesel engine ignitions; and the 
J. Stevens Arms Company, makers of 
rifles, telescopes and sights. 

Other plants include the Van Norman 
Machine Tool Company, the Westing- 
house air conditioning, motor and radio 
branch, the Standard Electrical Time 
Company, makers of electrical switches; 
and the Chapman Valve Company, the 
largest manufacturers in its field in the 
world. 

Rifles, revolvers, machine guns, air- 
plane sce motorcycles and machine 
tools for other defense plants, pour 
from Sptingfield’s production lines. And 
Springfield's way of keeping its produc- 
tion of defense equipment at a high 
level has aroused nation-wide attention. 


Our Industrial Army 


In modern warfare “the man behind 
the man behind the gun” is very im- 
portant. An industrial army in over- 
alls must be able to turn out the weap 


Springfield’s new trade school, which 
was opened in 1940. The old ‘building 
has been turned over to the work of 
training men for immediate jobs. 





ons used by our defense forces. But 
ten years 0 Fannmslevetak closed fac- 
tories, and the death of trained ma- 
chinists, had reduced the number of 
skilled men in America’s industrial army. 
And this shortage of skilled workers 
threatened to stall our defense pro- 
giam. 

What was Springfield’s answer to 
this serious problem: The —— 
Plan of training mén for specific jobs in 
industry. Allen Keller of the New 
York World-Telegram explains how 
this Plan works: 

“A factory manager communicates 
with the head of the city’s adult voca- 
tional school. “The government has 
called for 7,000 bronze castings, he 
says. “We need 14 men to cut gears 
right away.” 

“In the school 14 men are chosen and 
instructed in the use of a gear cutter. 
A week or so later they are sent to the 
factory. A threatened stoppage is pre- 
vented and the government gets its or- 
der filled on time. 

“Actually,” Keller adds, “the Plan 
works even more efficiently. Conter- 
ences between the industrialists in the 
Springfield area and the Mayor and the 
vocational school faculty are held at 
regular intervals, and demands for cer- 
tain types of semi-skilled and skilled 
workers are anticipated. When -the or- 
ders come the men are ready and the 
bottleneck is broken before it gets time 
to form. 


Plain Talk 


In recent months the Federal gow ern- 
ment has worked out a system for aid- 
ing.cities and states in similar training 
programs. These programs should go 
a long way toward solving the problem 
of skilled labor shortages. 

Mayor Roger L. Putnam, who is 


This student receives general training in 
machine-shop practice. Then he studies 
one particular machine and learns as 
much about its operation as possible: 
Works Progress Administration 


* 


credited with working out the Spring- 
field Plan, points out that it is no final 
solution to the problem which Ser 
created in ten years of Bhs gp soner i 


skilled worker in any craft cannot be 
trained in a few months’ intensive serv- 
ice. The really skilled worker is learn- 
ing all his life. A good machinist is 
not made in less than four years. But 
we cannot wait four years before we 
start producing the machines needed 
for defense, the Mayor explains, so we 
must produce them without all the 
skilled machinists that would normally 
be required. The skilled men must be 
left free to set up the machinery of 
production. They must not be used 
on production work itself. 

This is what the Springfield, or Put- 
nam, Plan does. It supplies hastily 
trained men to run the machines, and 
uses the skilled machinists as foremen, 
teachers, and machine tool builders. 


ff How It Started 


“That is what we've been trying to 
do in Springfield for some time,” com- 
ments Mayor Putnam, who also is presi- 
dent of the Package Machinery Com- 
pany. “The plan we have devised is 
not a new one. It was not born of de- 
fense—it was born of economy and the 
milk of human kindness. When indus- 
try started it up in ’37 and the 
early part of ’38, when there was a real 
opportunity for people to get jobs again, 
hundreds of them came to my office of 
Mayor, begging for a chance to work. 
Their need was great, they were willing 
to do anything, but many of them had 
been trained to do nothing. 

“Here, it seemed, was a problem for 
the community to meet and solve. After 
consultation with the School Depart- 


All Photos by Edwin Krause 
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1 Springfield, Mass. 
The Springfield Plan 





Springfield trains machine-shop wor 
fense and gives the individual skills that will 
help insure him permanent employment in industry. 





ment and the officials of our trade 
school, we began to see light. We 
formed a committee—a committee com- 
posed of representative manufacturers, 
representatives of organized labor, and 
of the public in general—and we started 
a system of rehabilitation courses in our 
trade school, after hours. The indus- 
tries worked with us; they told us the 
kind of men they could use, and what 
training they ought to have. Labor 
worked with us; they had choice in 
how many men would be trained, and 
they knew we were not going to glut 
the market. They helped us, also, in 
suggesting methods of training, and 
they hel the graduates when they 
got into the factories. The general pub- 
lic was enthusiastic. They saw a chance 
to lessen relief loads and to rehabilitate 
families. The plan worked, and worked 


well. re 


Work for Idle Hands 


So Springfield was ready when de- 
fense orders started to roll. Officials 
merely expanded their training pro- 
gram. A new vocational school was 
completed in 1940, and regular classes 
for boys are given in the new building. 
The old building is used to train older 
men for immediate jobs in industry. 
Employers lend thousands of dollars 
worth of machine tools and also furnish 
capable machine instructors when those 
were needed to increase existing staffs. 
The U. S. Arsenal supplies machine: 
and steel and iron with which to week 
in training men. 

Industrialists in Springfield back the 


Here is an automobile mechanics class 
at the trade school. The seven-weeks 
defense courses merely supplement the 
regular vocational training program. 
\= 


- 


training system wholeheartedly because 
it is geared to meet their needs. The 
assistant superintendent of the voca- 
tional training school spends 75 per 
cent of his time circulating around the 
different plants, obtaining information 
on what the needs will be so that the 
men may be trained in advance wher- 
ever possible. 

Springfield’s training courses consist 
of 280 hours, 40 a week for seven 
weeks. General training in machine- 
shop practice is given, and then each 
man or boy takes up one particular ma- 
chine and learns as iia as possible 
of its operation. The ages of students 
run from 18 to 58. Many men over 50 
have taken courses and obtained per- 
manent jobs in industry. Most of the 
trainees, however, are between 18 and 
25—young men who have come out of 
school in the last ten years and have 
had no steady job during this period. 

Young men already in military serv- 
ice have been receiving machine-shop 
training. They are learning something 
that will be useful to them all their 
lives. By the time the defense program 
ends they will have acquired consider- 
able skill with their hands. And skilled 


hands seldom remain permanently idle. 


Look Ahead 


How do Springfield officials select 
the right men for training? Mayor Put- 
nam says officials soon concluded that 
it was no use wasting valuable tools on 
men who could not make a success of 
the machine industry. So standardized 
aptitude tests were given all applicants. 
The Detroit standard mechanical apti- 
tude tests now are used. In order to 
check on these tests, 95 per cent with 
the highest marks and five per cent with 
a variety of lower ratings are selected 


from each group of applicants. The 
Mayor says results of this selective 
method have convinced officials that 
aptitude tests mean what they are sup- 
posed to mean. Those who ranked high 
in the tests do well in the school. Most 
of those in the five per cent class drop 
out-early. The tests really are a measure 
of mechanical ability. 

Mayor Putnam again emphasizes that 
“we must not kid ourselves at any time 
that these seven weeks’ courses are go- 
ing to take the place of four-year ap- 
prentice-training programs... .” He 
says the seven weeks’ courses merely 
supplement regular vocational school 
programs, and the apprentice-training 
work that industry is again reviving. 
The whole program together must do 
more than help students secure today’s 
job. It must educate students for the 
future. We must not again train a 
group: who will be unemployable when 
the present emergency ends. 


Democracy Works 


“The Springfield Plan,” concludes 
Mayor Putnam, “works the way all 
democracy should work. It works be- 
cause those interested in the problem 
are all cooperating. Employer, labor 
and educator all pull together, all hel 
one another, and the result is a well- 
balanced program. If other vocational 
projects throughout the country can be 
developed in like manner, we can make 
a contribution to education, to industry, 
and to the nation, that will long outlive 
this time of national defense.” 


Young men already in military service 
are permitted to take special defense 
courses in Springfield. This soldier is 
learning to operate a screw machine. 
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Circle A 


it you always do it, S if 


sometimes, 21d N if almost never. 


LAS WN 


2.ASN 


8.A SN 


4.A SN 


5.A SN 


6.ASN 


7.AS N 


8.ASN 


9.ASN 


10.A S N 


I have a definite system tor 

preparing my assignments. 

I begin studying as soon as 

my study time starts. 

I work hard and intensely 

during my study time. 

| relate my daily assign- 

ments to the ook of units 

and the whole course. 

I do my work independ- 

ently. 

1 use between period and 

before period 

quick mental reviews. 

I know the plan and or- 

ganization of my textbook. 

I use every opportunity out 

of class to use and apply 

the results of my class 

study. 

I keep a systematic note- 
k. 


I seek new opportunities to 
learn in class and out. 


B. CAN I READ MAPS? 


These questions are based on the map 


on this page 
is true, F if 


. Circle T if the statement 
the statement is false. 


1.T F Iraq is north of Arabia. 
2.T F There are oil wells at Tripoli 
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Let’s Check Our Study Skills 


A. SELF INVENTORY OF 
STUDY HABITS 


3. 


Ankara is in European Tur- 
key. 

Batum is on the Black Sea. 
Baghdad is over 100 miles 
from the pipeline from the 
Mosul fields. 

Baku is in Iran. 

The Dodecanese Islands be- 
long to Turkey. 

The pipeline to Haita goes 
through three countries. 

Iraq ‘has an outlet on the sea. 
Turkey and Palestine have, 
for a short distance, a com- 
mon border 


our surriuses 1938 


Cc. CAN I READ GRAPHS? 
These questions are based upon the 


graph on 
ment is true, 


1.T F 


2.T F 


3.T F 


is page. Circle T “f the state- 
if the statement is false. 


This graph shows that Latin 
America can import some of 
our cotton. 


We have more corn to export 
than Latin America has. 


Ou: surplus ot wheat is 
greater in value than our sur- 
plus of corn 


Each ship in the graph indi- 
cates $25 million of export of 
goods in each product. 


During last year we exported 
$228,669,000 worth of cotton. 


Latin America has a larger 
exportable surplus of meat 
' than the U.S. 


This 8 gw shows that the 
United States produces more 
wheat than Latin America. 


This graph shows that U.S. 
is richer than Latin America. 
This graph appeared in Mce- 
Culloch’s “Challenge to the 
Americas.” 


The United States and Latin 
America compete iri the for- 
eign market in the sale of 
these products illustrated here. 


D. CAN I READ CARTOONS? 


These questions are based upon the 
cartoons on page 5. Circle T or F. 


1.T F 


time for SOME COMPETING EXPORT SURPLUSES 27 F 
OF THE TWO AMERICAS 


THEIR SURPLUSES 











@ to the Americas’’ by John I. B. McCulloch, Headline Books, 


From 
Foreign Policy Association, New York. 


(Upper left cartoon) Points out 
that the Nazi menace seemed 
large to others, but need not 
bother us. 


(Upper 
right ) Points 
out that our 
officials have 
been unduly 
frightened 
b ropa- 
cuales. 
(Lower left) 
Points out 
that if Hitler 
controls the 
world, the 
U.S. would 
be “out on a 
limb.” 
(Lower 
right) Urges 
us to give 
aid to Brit- 
ain, wher- 


ever needed. 
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AMERICAN PROBLEMS . 


AMERICA MUST CHOOSE 


May 19; 1941 9 


Can We Maintain Our Way of Life in a World Dominated by Hitler, or 


Must We Fight Now to Save Ourselves from Worse Disaster in Future? 


summer. He must knock out 

Britain by invasion before in- 
creasing American aid can arrive. Or 
he must strangle Britain by cutting 
the Atlantic Ocean “lifeline” to 
America. In fact, if the British “life- 
line” is cut by Nazi raiders Hitler 
may not have to throw his knockout 
punch. 

Britain’s job is to hang on until 
promised American aid arrives. 

America’s job is to decide this 
question: Should the United States 
extend all-out aid to Britain (such as 
convoys) even at the risk of a “shoot- 
ing war,” or should the United States 
reverse its policy of aid to Britain 
and concentrate solely on preparing 
to defend the New World? 

“For the most part,” comments the 
Foreign Policy Bulletin, “Americans 
have been shinine frivolously com- 
placent: some because they opposed 
any. action that might create a risk of 
war, others because they blindly as- 
sumed that Britain, with American aid 
‘short of war,’ would have little diffi- 
culty in defeating Hitler. . . . In the 
present emergency the spd of which 
it would be irresponsible to underesti- 
mate, the further course of the war may 
depend on the state of American public 
opinion. .. .” 


Hm has a job to finish this 


Confusion of Opinions 


If public opinion polls are accur- 
ate, they prove that the public is not 
sure what its opinion is. Recent polls 
by the American Institute of Public 
Opinion show that: 

Eighty-one per cent still oppose 
entrance into war. But 68 per cent 
favor going in if there is no other 
way to defeat the Axis powers (Ger- 
many and Italy). This indicates a 
great reversal in public thinking 
since October, 1939—the first weeks 
of the war. At that time only 29 per 
cent were willing to enter the war 
ri to prevent a British-French de- 

eat. 

What about convoys? The latest 
poll shows that 41 per cent favor the 
use of U. S. naval convoys to guard 
war shipments to Britain. But 71 per 
cent said they would favor corivoys 
“if it appears certain that Britain 


will be defeated unless we use part 
of our Navy” to convoy 

The convoy poll indicates that the 
public may _ this drastic step 
in the near future. But the public 


does not think it necessary yet even 
though high officials in Washington 
say it’s now or never. The Foreign 
Policy Bulletin is inclined to blame 
the confusion and hesitation of pub- 
lic opinion on President Roosevelt. 











Knott in Dallas Morning News 


NAZI PEACE 


It feels that he has not kept the pub- 
lic fully informed on the approach- 
ing crisis. “On the President,” it says, 
“rests the responsibility for giving 
the American people the information 
on which he ae his advisers base 
their decisions. . . . Until he has 
given a clear lead to the people as 
to the course he believes best calcu- 
lated to serve the interests of the 
United States, the citizens are bound 
to be in turmoil regarding an issue 
which may be a matter of life and 
death to them...” 

In Scholastic, May 5, pages 9, 10, 
18, 14, we discussed the Battle being 
waged to influence public opinion in 
the present emergency. The Com- 
mittee to Defend America by Aiding 
the Allies insists that aid that doesn’t 


reach Britain is worse than no aid. 
Backed by the powerful voice of 
Wendell Willkie and many thought- 
ful leaders of both major parties, it 
favors the convoys to “deliver the 
oods” even at the risk of war. 
Charles A. Lindbergh says, “Britain 
has no reasonable chance of win- 
ning” and that our aid cannot give 
her victory. Senator Wheeler, and 
other supporters of the America First 
Committee, add that “there is no real 
danger of attack, for several years, if 
at all, from any nation,” and con- 
tends that we can form “a line of 
defense behind which our liberties 
will be secure .. .” 


Japan’s “Peace” 


The interventionists then point to 
the peace terms recently published 
by the Japan Times Advertiser, Japa- 
nese Foreign Office organ. (See 
Schol., May 12, ‘page 4.) “The Japa- 
nese,” writes Freda Kirchway in The 
Nation, “have gone out of their way 
to demolish Lindbergh’s happy faith 
. . . that a victorious Germany will 
prove no threat to the United 
States...” 


“The terms,” explains Columnist 
Dorothy Thompson, “leave the British 
Empire merely a name. They utterly 
destroy it as a power. . . . If the Amer- 
icas were completely ignored in any 
such ‘peace’ this country would be iso- 
lated, completely surrounded and help- 
less. But we are not ignored. Senator 
Wheeler may think this is ‘just another 
European war,’ but Hitler and Matsu- 
oka (Japan’s Foreign Minister) happen 
to disagree with him. . . . We are to 
give up all naval bases west of Hawaii 
and ‘reduce that stronghold in impor- 
tance.’ . .. We must ‘accord fullest free- 
dom and equality of opportunity for 
Germany and her allies’ in South Amer- 
ica. .. . We must limit the size of our 


” 


navy. ea Ss 
“No Cause for Alarm” 


Opponents of all-out aid to Britain 
then turn to a recent article by John 
Cudahy, former U. S. Ambassador to 
Belgium, to support their argument 
that we should not get excited about 


the Nazi menace. Nazi Propaganda 
Minister Joseph Goebbels told him, 
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Cudahy says, that the German Gen- 
eral Staff is convinced that it would 
be impossible to invade the New 
World. The General Staff is equally 
confident that no American Army 
can ever gain a foothold on the Con- 
tinent of Europe. And it further be- 
lieves that Britain will fall before 
effective American aid can reach her. 

In a speech reviewing his recent 
Balkan triumph, Hitler denounced 
stories of Nazi threats to America as 
“nothing but an absurd lie.” United 
Press Correspondent Lyle C. Wilson 
also writes that: “Nazi officials ridi- 
culed my questions about an inva- 
sion of the Western Hemisphere, in- 
sisting that what they hoped for in 
return for recognition of the Monroe 
Doctrine was recognition of German 
domination of the, European Conti- 
a rae 


The Other Side 


Joseph C. Harsch, former Berlin 
correspondent of the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, sees another side of 
the German desire to avoid trouble 
with the United States. “Germans of 
all classes told me that Germany had 
no quarrel with the United States. I 
believe that they were perfectly sin- 
cere. They had no quarrel with us, 
as they said, provided we would do 
as they hoped... . 

“But the thing that makes all such 
protestations meaningless is the inev- 
itable conflict between both National 
Socialism and democracy as forms of 
government, and between German ex- 
pansionist aims . . . and the desire of 
the other nations of the world to live 
their own lives and work out their own 
individual national problems. . . .” 

Hitler’s latest statement that any story 
of Nazi threats to America is “nothin 
but an absurd lie,” should be shael 
beside these statements: “We can never 
be reconciled with this (democratic) 
world.”—Hitler, December 10, 1940. 

“A new peace shall make Germany 
mistress of the globe, a peace estab- 
lished by the victorious sword of a 
master race that takes over the world 
in the service of a higher civilization.”— 
Dr. Alfred Rosenberg, quoted in The 
Economics of Force. 

Albert T. Lauterbach of the Insti- 
tute for Advanced Study, Princeton, 
N. J., points out that such Nazi state- 
ments might be laughed off as too 
“fantastic” to be taken seriously by 
the United States. “But as a matter of 
fact,” Lauterbach adds, “much of 
Europe's recent troubles have come 
precisely from her refusal to take 


Rube Coldberg in New Yorn oun 


Japan Announces Axis Peace Terms 


Hitler's ‘fantastic’ designs seriously 
enough. ...” 

The America First Committee in- 
sists, however, that we will be secure 
even in a Nazi-dominated world if 
we remain at peace and build up our 
defenses. “And when the peoples of 
Europe, Asia and Africa, ravaged by 
all the horrors of war, turn to peace 
at last, America’s strength will help 
rebuild them and bring them back 
to health and hope.” 


But critics reply that the Nazis’ 
“new order” ~in Europe will give 
America little chance to help rebuild 
ravaged nations. 

“The ‘order’ which a victorious Hitler 
will impose on Europe will,” writes 
Konrad Heiden in The Nation, “in the 
first place, not be an order based on 
laws. Plainly and simply, the New Or- 
der means a permanent state of war, 
and oppression of ‘inferior’ nations. . . .” 

“The new system,” adds Otto Zaus- 
mer in the Christian Science Monitor, 
“will divide the European nations in 
two groups — the German masters and 
their friends, the Italians and Spaniards 
— who may be allowed to pick up what 
the Germans allot them — who will be 
the rulers, while all other nations will 
be ruled.” 

Other writers say Nazi trade rela- 
tions with other nations, including 
the United States, will be based on 
a policy of “bloodless invasion.” Ger- 
many will buy what she wants and 
force other nations to take what Ger- 
many offers in exchange. 

But Wheeler McMillen asks in Scrib- 
ner’s Commentator: “Suppose that they 
(Axis powers) shut off all our foreign 
trade. Could we live? Yes! There are 
certain enterprises (cotton and tobacco 
growing for instance) and industries 





(autos, oil, etc.) that would be obliged 
to make difficult adjustments if their 
foreign trade were cut off. . . .” But Mc- 
Millen feels that we could shift surplus 
cotton, wheat and tobacco acreages to 
the production of other farm products, 
such as peanut oil, tung oil, soy beans, 
castor beans. This change, he argues, 
would greatly increase farm income. 
And it would in turn provide a new 
farm market for industrial products, 
more than replacing lost foreign mar- 
kets. 

“Certainly,” McMillen concludes, 
“the United States ought not go to war 
for the sake of foreign trade. . . . Go- 
ing to war at the rate of a billion dol- 
lars every few days seems to be an ex- 
pensive alternative for the salvation of 
only three or four billion annually in 
foreign trade... .” 

MeMillen’s critics ask how certain 
enterprises and industries could be 
forced to “make difficult adjustments.” 
These “adjustments,” they say, would 
have to be made by government order. 
In other words, we would have to adopt 
Nazi methods in order to survive. 
Rather than accept this drastic govern- 
ment control, farmers and businessmen 
might demand that we “appease” Hit- 
ler in order to sell part of our huge sur- 
pluses. Bitter arguments over this ques- 
tion would turn one section of the na- 
tion against another. “What the Nazis 
really , to do here is to play one 
section of our country against the 
other,” explains Douglas Miller, former 
commercial attache in Berlin. “A Ger- 
man official told me: ‘We would like 
to deal with different areas in the 
United States, treating them as sepa- 
rate countries. . . . We would not do 
much business with the country of 
New York, but we would buy cotton 
from the country of New Orleans, fruit 
and lumber from the country of San 
Francisco, and sell them manufactured 
goods. . . .. You: see what the Nazis 
really would like is to unify Europe 
and divide America. .. .” 

Summing up the debate, the 
Foreign Policy Bulletin declares: 
“Where Administration leaders may 
be criticized is that they have not 
indicated, in advance, that once the 
U. S. started producing armaments 
for Britain, it —— find itself obli- 
gated to assure deliveries, and that 
one step after another might lead to 
war with Germany... . 

“Colonel Lindbergh and his support- 
ers, however, are also open to criticism. 
. . . They say that the United States, 
which in their opinion cannot be in- 
vaded, should concentrate on develop- 
ing its own interests and civilization in 
the New World. . . . But they don't say 


how this can be done in case of a Ger-’ 


man victory. ... 


ag 




















Cargill in Herald-Press 


THE MASTER KEY 


HAT about after the war? In 
W wet kind of world shall we 
be living? Will it be a world 
dominated by Hitler and the armed 


* forces of the Axis — a world in which 


individual freedom and international 
co-operation are destroyed? i 

Or will it be a co-operative world 
of free peoples and free nations with 
a Bill of Rights for individuals in 
each country, a Bill of Rights for na- 
tions subscribed to by all peoples, 
and corresponding “Bills of Duties” 
accepted by all? 

No more insistent question con- 
fronts our people than this one: Will 
it be possible to construct a “brave 
pew world” to live in when the war 
is over —a world of abundance, of 
tolerance, and of beauty and, if so, 
what shall America’s part be in its 
making? 

The most encouraging fact is that 
many Americans are already think- 
ing seriously about this problem, 
while the war goes on, and even be- 
fore we can be sure that America 
will enter it. They are not postpon- 
ing the question until the war is 
actually over and gigantic peace 
problems suddenly fall on us. They 
recognize that nothing short of years 
of study and hard work will bring 
forth workable plans in a civiliza- 
tion tottering on the brink of col- 
lapse. 

The first question faced in any 
such discussion is: Whose world are 
we thinking about? Hitler’s, or ours? 
The vast majority of our people as- 
sume a Hitler defeat, sad eal an- 
swer is emphatic: We mean our kind 
of world . . . a world of the “Ameri- 
can brand of democracy,” one of tol- 
erance, of respect for human life 


A Brave 
New World 


Can the Democratic Nations 
Make One After the War? 
What Is America’s Part? 


By Harold Rugg 


and human personality, of freedom 
and co-operation. 

But the Fascist supporters and 
other skeptics about democracy 
(among the more prominent ones, 
Lawrence Dennis and Charles Lind- 
bergh) jeer’ at the easy assumption 
that Britain with America’s aid will 
whip Hitler. They agree that there 
will indeed be “a new world order” 
after the war. But, they insist, it will 
be Hitler and force fe will make 
it and we shall all have to adjust 
ourselves to it. 

Against them the majority of the 
American people stand together pro- 
testing: “Never will we give in to 
a Hitlerized world, never to a life 
of slavery under a dictatorial gov- 
ernment. Even if Britain loses North 
Africa, the Suez and Gibraltar, and 
is finally invaded and conquered, the 
American people will fight on, de- 
fending the western hemisphere and 
the Pacific. Whether it takes three 
years or ten years, we'll stamp out 
Hitlerism around the world.”. 

This is the basis from which I out- 
line briefly this question of the mak- 
ing of a new world of peace and 
freedom. What, then, seem to be the 
first steps to this goal? 


A Free People Must Begin Now 


Engineers insist that before one 
can build anything he must design 
it: he must see it in imagination, 
draw plans-and make blueprints, de- 
tail specifications for the work of 
construction. Whether one is build- 
ing a house, a factory, a new law, 
a constitution for a country, the first 
step is design. So, too, with a plan 
for a “new world order.” 

Moreover, this designing must be 
done by many people. No one brain, 
no one imagination, no one philoso- 
phy can possibly see all the needs 
of the world, all the phases and dif- 
ficulties of the overwhelming prob- 
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Cartoon by R. O. Berg 


FIRST LINE OF DEFENSE 


lems, all the possible “ways out.” 
Our own thinking men and women 
of America are already working on 
plans for a world settlement — in the 
national and state governments, in 
business organizations, in research 
bureaus and “planning boards,” in 
universities and the press. 

Leaders in American education, 
for example, are now collaborating 
with British writers and teachers at 
such’ institutions as The Institute of 
Education and the London School of 
Economics. Their discussions will 
continue at the eighth world meet- 
ing of the New Education Fellow- 
ship at Ann Arbor, Michigan, this 
summer. 

One of the most important discus- 
sion groups is that of the Eighth 
Round Table of Fortune Magazine, 
held at Princeton, New Jersey, Feb- 
ruary 14-16, 1941. Twenty-five dis- 
tinguished men from America and 
abroad met to discuss the futtire, un- 
der the chairmanship of Dr. Ray- 
mond Leslie Buell. They included 
business leaders, financiers, engin- 
eers, journalists, university protes- 
sors, ranging in pont of view from 
that of the extreme interventionists 
such as Mr. Herbert Agar, who 
would like to have America declare 
war now, to Mr. Lawrence Dennis, 
leading Fascist intellectual, who 
thinks Hitler will and should win 
the war. ; 


Some Accepted Principles 


Certain phases of future plans are 
always easier to obtain agreement 


1See published report, “Peace Aims,” supple- 
ment to Fortune, April, 1941. This report is a 
very important d t and should be studied 
carefully by American teachers and students. 
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u at others in such a Round Table. 
Thinking Americans may and do differ 
widely in their conception of what ex 
act steps America should take, but the 
majority agree on the broad kind of so- 
ciety they want. Take this fine exam 
ple of agreement in the Fortune Round 
Table report, signed by 23 of the 25 
members: 


“At the end of this war the U. S. 
can hope to rid itself of the growing 
burdens of an armament economy only 
it enduring international reconstruction 
takes place. Britain by itself will not be 
strong enough to accomplish this; 
America must help. We do not propose 
that the U. S. accept any commitments 
tu restore and maintain the uneasy, 
quarrelsome, and timid balance of 
power that dominated the world for 
the past twenty years. We do favor 
commitments on behalf of « New Or- 
der of Free Peoples resting on the fol. 
lowjng principles: 

“(1) The unique value of the hu 
man personality must be recognized by 
the state. The object of government 
should be to create equalities of op- 
portunity so that the most humble may 
face the risks of life with a chance of 
growing into responsible. self-sustaining 
individuals. 

“(2) National sovereignty must be- 
come diluted. Each government must 
accept definite restrictions on the exer- 
cise of powers that might injure other 
nations. The irresponsible state is a 
standing threat to individual freedom 
at home and to international peace. 

“(3) Effective international institu- 
tions must beg created. It is too early 
to define what their nature should be; 
but while safeguarding national cultural 
development, those institutions must 
create conditions making it possible for 
living standards to advance on a world- 
wide basis.” 


Note that this representative group 
of leaders agreed that men must bring 
about economic-social reconstruction 
which will better protect “the most 
humble” of our citizens and that every 
nation must give up some of its sover- 
eignty, and co-operate in some kind of 
“league” or “union” of nations to bring 
about a co-operative world. 


The First Step—Now 


Twenty-three members of the For- 
tune Round Table agreed also on the 
first step in strategy — namely, that 
Britain and the United States of Amer- 
ica create now a Democratic Bloc of 
nations to co-ordinate all activities in 
peeing the war. They urged the 

unching of a co-operative world en- 
terprise believing that it would suo- 
cessfully bridge the dangerous period 


when intense armament production be- 

ins to slow down One domestic prob- 
ce every industrial nation will have 
to face, said these experts: the prob- 
ability of vast unemployment when the 
armament orders stop and peace-time 
jobs have to be found for many mil. 
hons of workers 


In connection with this, the Fortune 
report proposes that the Democratic 
Bloc now create: 


“a U.S. Se ot Economic De- 
tense, to a other types of problems. 
the most re ye of which is that of the 
raw-material surpluses that exist in many 
countries, particularly in Latin America 
and colonial areas. This agency should 
work in close co-operation with the British 
Ministry of Economic Warfare. Both gov- 
ernments should negotiate commodity 
agreements with raw-material countries, 
guaranteeing — quotas if they in re- 
turn restrict production during wartime. 


Moreover the experts insis: that 
tariffs must be lowered now: 


. by 50 per cent at least tor the 
riod of the war - except upon goods 
m aggressor countries and upon farm 

imports where huge domestic surpluses al. 

ready exist. By increasing imports, such 

a reduction would slow up the gold inflow, 

check a vise in domestic prices, and re- 

duce somewhat the British need for credit. 

Most important, a U. S. tariff reduction 

would indicate that this country is pre- 

pared to co-operate in raising living stand- 
ards on an international basis.” 


Problems of Demobilization 


The Routid Table group, assuming 
that Hitler would in the end be de- 
feated, discussed the probable post-war 
conditions, pointing out three gigantic 
tasks which will confront world lead- 
ers in the democracies. There was con- 
siderable agreement that these tasks 
should not be given to some quickly 
called Peace Conference, but instead to 
“organs already developed by the Dem- 
ocratic Bloc during the present war.” 
They foresaw “a permanent negotiating 
body — to sweep away the debris of the 

resent war and lay economic and po- 
itical foundations for the future.” The 
three tasks are: 


1. Public order and reliet . dis- 
arming of defeated nations, restoring of 
free governments, relief to starving peo- 
ples. 

2. Reconstruction of governments. 
The Fortune group wants “the regional 
or federal organization of Europe” . . 
the European peoples could then “co- 
operate on equal footing, free of the 
fear of resurgent Pan-Germanism from 
the West or a Russian advance from 
the East.” 

8. The demobilization of war econo- 
mies. “Men should not be discharged 
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from army units and munition plants 
until have a chance of being ab- 
sorbed elsewhere.” They foresee the de- 
mand for capital and labor as large, 
especially the deferred demand for 
housing and other public works: 


‘During the demobilization period gov- 
ernment patiiia will have to be a 
tinued temporarily to afford work relief 
and to assist in the reorganization of in- 
dustries. Nevertheless, if governments re- 
gard a programs not as an end in 
themselves but as a means of economic 
rehabilitation in which investment and in- 
itiative can again freely function, we be- 
lieve a postwar collapse will be avoided 
and a worldwide economic expansion slow- 
ly generated.” 


What can the United States do? All 
but two of the Fortune Round Table 
members said: 


(1) Continue the low tariff policy 
adopted during wartime. 

(2) Encourage the pegging of torei 
currencies to the dollar, not independently 
as after World War I but only after con- 
sultation; co-ordinate U. S. monetary policy 
with that of other governments. 

(3) Resume foreign lending on behalt 
of a general reconstruction program. 


Note the stand of these students on 
American action —all out for active 
and full participation by the U. S. in 
the great task of world reconstruction. 
For example, they say: 


“ .. we believe the U. S. should con- 
tribute to [the success of the New Order 
of Free Peoples] by accepting the fol- 
lowing obligations:” 

(1) Participate in machinery for the 
settlement of international disputes and in 
a system of effective sanctions against ag- 

essors. 

(2) Accept -the responsibilities ot a 
creditor nation. 

(3) Conclude agreements regulating 
domestic economic policies that . might 
otherwise injure other peoples. 

(4) Participate in agreements for the re- 
duction of armaments. 

“At the close of the present war the 
U. S. and other members of the Demo- 
cratic Bloc should maintain their mili- 
tary superiority until an effective interna- 
tional system is created, promoting world 
economic expansion on the one hand and 
effective collective security on the other. 
Once ‘such an effort is successful, reduc- 
tion of armaments must be undertaken. 

“America cannot stop the evolution ot 
history. The inexorable course of events is 
transferring predominant world power to 
our hands. If America does not realize it is 
acquiring such power, or if it exercises it 


.. irresponsibly and without purpose, the re- 


sult will be disastrous to the world and to 
ourselves. America must not repeat the 
mistakes of 1919-20. This time we must 
assist in creating an Order of Free Peoples 
in which new opportunities for the most 
humble will be created and the goal of 
international and personal security ad- 
vanced.” 
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By HENRY STEELE COMMAGER, Ph. D. 


66 IS people,” wrote the French 
: statesman, Turgot, of the Ameri- 
cans, “is the hope of the human 
race.” The sentiment was applauded 
and echoed on two continents, and in 
one form or another has been expressed 
continuously from that time to the pres- 
ent. “’Tis not the concern of a day, a 
year, or an age,” observed the enthusi- 
astic Tom Paine of the Revolutionary 
struggle; “posterity are virtually in- 
volved in the contest, and will be more 
or less affected even to the end of time, 
by the proceedings now.” A few years 
later jaiienin, the philosopher of de- 
mocracy, spoke of the nation as “the 
world’s best hope,” while his great suc- 
cessor, Lincoln, voiced the same idea 
when he referred to his country as “the 
last best hope of earth.” 


What statesmen have asserted, poets 
have proclaimed. Every school boy 
knows the Longfellow m_ which 
President Roosevelt recently sent to Mr. 
Churchill; every school boy should 
know the even more eloquent paean of 
Whitman’s: 


Sail, sail thy best, ship of Democracy 

Of value is thy freight, tis not the Present 
only 

The Past is also stored in thee, 

Thou holdest not the venture of thyself 
alone, not of the western Continent alone 

Earth’s resume entire floats on thy keel O 
ship, is steadied by thy spars. 

With thee Time voyages in trust. . . . 


From the beginning, then, America 
has been a nation with a mission, and 
consciousness of that mission has grown 
rather than declined with the passing of 
years. What was that mission? It was 
to prove that, given the right economy, 
men could create here, in this New 
World, a new society. It was to prove — 
what had heretofore never been proved 
~ that men were capable of governing 
themselves and of so ordering their 
society that the good life could be 
achieved for all. 


This ideal society, which James Tru- 
slow Adams has justly called the Ameri- 
can dream, has never been fully real- 
ized: what dreams are ever fully real- 
ized? Yet Americans did achieve a good 
part of their ideal, and it is et 5 in 
this period of cynicism and despair, 
that we should remember this. They 
did establish a government under law, 
@ government made by men and con- 
trolled by the majority. They achieved 
a larger degree of social equality than 
had ever before obtained. They estab- 
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— UNQUENCHABLE — 


lished religious liberty and toleration, 
and protected men of all races and 
creeds in their civil liberties. They cre- 
ated a system of universal public educa- 
tion. They were fortunate in being able 
to achieve a higher standard of living 
for the common man than was possible 
in other countries. 

And the new nation, the new society, 
which was thus brought into existence 
did serve as an example and a model to 
all the world. Nations everywhere — in 
Europe, in South America, even in the 
Orient — adopted part of the institutions 
which Americans had created. The New 
World became a veritable Promised 
Land, and to its hospitable shores some 
forty million emigrants flocked. 

As the new nation grew large and 
rich and powerful, the sense of destiny 
became stronger, and at the same time 
more aggressive. Having established de- 
mocracy in the New World Americans 
came-to think that it was their duty to 
establish it elsewhere, and the sense of 
Manifest Destiny swept-the country — 
a Manifest Destiny i rverted to 
selfish ends, but not dataeely. inglorious 
in its nature. With the outbreak of the 
first World War Americans realized that 
the-democracy which they had created 
here was threatened from abroad, that, 
in short, the world was not safe for 
their kind of democracy. Fired with that 
conviction they entered the combat. 
The kind of world that emerged from 
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the first World War was not, after all, 
a world that was safe for democracy. 
For the relative failure of that ideal 
Americans themselves were in part re- 
sponsible. Having fought a world war 
to conclusion they turned, thought- 
lessly, to their own affairs, getting and 
spending, and laying waste their pow- 
ers. Now, twenty years later, we have 
come to realize that the new world is 
unsafe for democracy, and once again 
we are faced with the crucial decision 
whether we can exist in such a world, 
or whether our democracy and all that 
it has meant to us and to people every- 
where in the world is to go by default. 


But Americans are confronting this 
critical decision in a mood at once curi- 
ous and alien. They are confronting it 
not with confidence and assurance, but 
with cynicism and doubt. For almost 
the first time in history Americans are 
experiencing a sense of futility, are con- 
fessing to defeatism. This is not true of 
all our people, but it is true of a large 
and articulate portion of them. 

It is curious that this should be so — 
curious that we should have to be re- 
minded of Valley Forge and Gettysburg. 
For Americans have not been without 
fortitude in the past. For generations 
the American people have faced ob- 
stacles of nature and of man and over- 
come them. When but a few million 
strong they wrested independence from 
the greatest power in the world; they 
trekked across the wilderness and con- 
quered a continent; they put down re- 
bellion and cemented the Union; they 
faced and solved staggering problems 
of racial assimilation, a Bg politics 
and war. They built up the most pewer- 
ful single nation in the world. And now, 
at the very height of their power, when 
more numerous, more united, richer, 
better equipped, than ever before in 
history, many of them are paralyzed by 
indecision or palsied by fright. 

This cannot last. The character of a 
people does not change overnight, and 
everything we know of the American 
character persuades us that it is equal 
to every emergency, courageous to 
every struggle. We can take reassurance 
from our past, from the pages of our 
history, that when the nature of the 
crisis that now confronts us — the great- 
est and most perilous in our history — 
is brought home to Americans, they can 
be depended upon to meet it as be- 
comes a great people. We can believe, 
without vanity, that this people is still 
the hope of the human race. « 
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HE hub of American life to- 

day — economic, social and per- 

sonal — is national defense. The 
wheels of industry and the lives of 
our citizens are being geared to new 
and fateful objectives. 

In this great “arsenal of democ- 
racy” mass production is the key to 
national defense. The term usually 
brings to mind great complex ma- 
chines and assembly lines, where 
automobiles are put together piece 
by piece until they roll off under 
their own power. 

But what we usually fail to real- 
ize is-the inescapable fact that mass 


production depends entirely upon ‘ 


mass transportation that it is possible 
only because the railroads continu- 
ously feed the assembly line with 
raw materials and finished parts. 
Coal, for example, is still the 
greatest source of energy in Amer- 
ica. It provides power for most of 
the nation’s factories. It generates 
most of our electricity. For heat and 
light and power, we use a million 
tons of coal a day. To carry such a 
large volume of a bulky material 
over long distances requires the 
economy of mass transportation — 
the kind of transportation that only 
the railroads can offer. And for this 
job the railroads receive an average 
of less than two-thirds of one cent 
for hauling 2,000 pounds one mile. 
So it is with airplanes, tanks, guns, 
or ships. The iron, steel, copper, and 
hundreds of other essential com- 
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Courtesy, U. 8. Army Signal Corps 

Above: Troops unloading caterpillar 
tractors and a 15 mm. gun from rail- 
road flatcar at Ft. Benning, Georgia. 


modities travel thousands of miles 
by rail to make the finished product. 

Fortunately the American’ rail- 
roads are organized to produce all 
the mass transportation and special 
services needed for our national de- 
fense program. There are 875 rail- 
roads in the United States and they 
have 45,172 locomotives, 1,702,968 
freight cars, 38,977 passenger cars, 
and 235,064 miles of line. The 136 
larger railroads (called the Class I 
roads) haul about 99 per cent of 
the nation’s rail freight. These Class 
I railroads are included in the mem- 
bership of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, through which mat- 
ters of national concern are handled 
collectively. 

In 1939, before there was any gen- 
eral talk of national defense, two 
railroad men — Daniel Willard, presi- 
dent of the Baltimore & Ohio, and 
the late Carl Gray, then chairman of 
the Union Pacific — reported to the 
Secretary of the Treasury that the 
railroads had ample capacity to 
handle a 25 per cent increase in traf- 
fic and that, with an extensive cane 
ment repair program, they could 
handle 45 per cent more business. In 
October, 1939, the outbreak of war 
in — together with the regular 
seasonal increase in railroad carload- 
ings caused freight traffic on the 
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American railroads to increase 55 
per cent over May — the greatest in- 
crease which has ever occurred in 
such a short space of time. 

Having proved able to handle 
smoothly this unprecedented  in- 
crease in traffic, the railroads, in 
August, 1940, proceeded to prove 
their adaptability to wartime serv- 
ice. In three days, 100,000 troops 
and their equipment were trans- 
ported by railroad to army maneuver 
areas throughout the country. This 
was a faster daily rate than that of 
the peak month of the World War. 

The movements of these troop 
trains were constantly plotted on a 
large map in the War Department 
at Washington through telegraphic 
reports to the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads. Thus the trains could 
have been diverted along their 
routes if there had been need as 
there might be in war time. 


World War Problems 


One may say, “If the railroads are 
so good, why did the government 
have to operate them during the 
World War?” This question can best 
be answered by reviewing some of 
the transportation mistakes made 
during the World War period and 
then : showing what steps could 
have been taken to avoid them. 

In 1916 and 1917 (the year we 
entered the war) the railroads of the 
United States handled the heaviest 
traffic in their history up to that 
time. The railroads, then under pri- 
vate operation, were greatly han- 
— by the government's sys- 
tem of priority tags. These tags were 

laced on thousands of freight cars 
und for the eastern seaboard area. 
Consequently many cars arrived at 
their destinations on time, but there 
they could not be unloaded because 
ships and warehouses facilities were 
not available, or because the buildi 
(Concluded on page 16) 





Courtesy, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific Railroad 
Detraining soldiers file across the tracks while equipment is loaded 
on trucks. Last summer 100,000 troops were transported to maneu- 
ver areas in three days, a faster rate than during the World War. 
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Courtesy, Belt Railway Co., Chicago 
Freight cars manipulated by operators 
in the control tower coast to tracks 
where outgoing trains are being made 
up. Car retarders (track brakes) in 
foreground stop or slow down the cars. 
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Technical improvements have made possible much 
faster freight service. This operator follows the progress 
of trains over many miles of tracks by watching the 


electric map at the top of the control panel pictured. 


Courtesy, U.S. Army Signal Corps 
Only the railroads can transport such equipment as 
this huge army truck. It is shown being loaded into 
an open-end freight car en route to corps maneuvers. 


Courtesy, New York Central System 
The railroads’ Port Traffic Section prevents conges- 
tion and snarling of supplies at freight yards where 
equipment is transferred from train to ship. This is 
a freight yard on the Hudson River, in New York City. 


Running a tank of the 4th Tank Co., 30th Division 

onto a railroad flatcar for quick hauling to maneuvers. 

: Courtesy, U.S. Army Signal Corps 
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projects for which the freight was in- 
tended were not ready to receive it. 
The inevitable result was congestion, 
delay, and most important of all, the 
use of freight cars for storage purposes 
instead of for transportation. 

Among the causes of this tangle, ac- 
cording to a report by William G. Mc- 
Adoo, later director general of the 
United States Railroad Administration, 
was “the necessity for giving priority 
to shipments of government freight and 
the lack of a central control, even in a 
single department, to decide upon the 
degrees of importance in priority.” 

As a result of this lack of planning, 
there were at one time more than 200,- 
000 freight cars standing on railroad 
sidings waiting to be unloaded, and 
crowding service, but they congested 
important terminals and yards in the 
Eastern seaboard area. To relieve this 
transportation tie-up President Wilson 
directed the government to take over 
the operation of the railroads in the 
last week of December, 1917. 

After the railroads were returned to 
private operation in 1920, the lessons 
of the war were used in planning to 
avoid railroad congestion in the future 
— whether in peace or in war. Machin- 
ery was set up to enable shippers to let 
the railroads know well in advance how 
many freight cars they would need to 
carry their freight. New rules made it 
impossible for shippers to order and 
load cars unless they could be unloaded 
promptly at their destinations. So well 
did these safeguards work that during 
the 1920’s, freight traffic exceeded that 
of 1918 by from 1% to 8% million car. 
loads a year. Yet this increase in busi- 
ness was handled without any serious 
shortage of cars. 


Handling Defense Traffic 


Today. the Car Service Division ot 
the Association of American Railroads 
has thirteen district managers strate- 
gically located throughout the country 
with agents at all important terminals. 
This organization directs the move- 
ments of cars to avoid shortage. 

Cooperating with the Car Service 
Division are thirteen Regional Shippers’ 
Advisory Boards, the members of which 
include all the large shippers in the 
country. These boards regularly provide 
estimates of freight car requirements in 
each region. If there is a large potato 
crop in Idaho or a large turnout of air- 
plane motors in Connecticut, the rail- 
roads are ready with an adequate sup- 
ply of the proper kind of equipment to 
meet the shippers’ needs. t a receiver 
of goods is not ready to unload ship- 
ments promptly, the railroad directly 
concerned may issue an embargo 
against the further shipment of goods 
to this consignee. When the receiver is 


again able to unload freight, the em- 
bargo is lifted. 

So that freight cars will not pile up 
in storage at seaports because vi 
are not available for transshipment of 
the goods, the Port Traffic Section of 
the Car Service Division similarly di- 
rects the movenient of freight for ex- 
port. Regular reports are received from 
Atlantic and Gulf Coast ports. If there 
are no ships available to carry the goods 
at one port, shipments to that port may 
either be stopped or routed to another. 

The government cooperates closely 
with the railroads in the systematic 
control of shipments during the defense 
emergency. The War and Navy Depart- 
ments have established rules under 
which government freight will not be 
loaded until it is known that prompt 
unloading at destination is possible. 


Mechanical Improvements 


Good traffic control is a large part 
of the picture of railroad preparedness, 
yet there are other important factors. 
The railroads today are more efficient 
mechanically than ever before. Since 
the World War they have spent more 
than two billion dollars to improve their 
plant and equipment. The average car- 
rying capacity of freight cars is eight 
tons greater than in 1918. Locomotives 
are almost half again as powerful. The 
average speed of freight trains has in- 
creased 62 per cent. Fast freight trains, 
today run on schedules as rigid as pas- 
senger trains a decade ago. “aa 

Through extensive research, the rail- 
roads have kept up to the minute in 
technical advances. Automatic and re- 
mote control signal systems, the use of 
light-weight alloys, improved air- 


brakes. more efficient steam locomo 


Oxweld R. R. Service Co. 
A welder is shown here building up the 
end of a rail to’ provide easier riding 
and less wear on locomotives and cars. 





tives, Diesel engines in switching serv- 
ice — these are but a few examples of 
how railway facilities have been im- 
proved in recent years. 

A modern railroad “hump yard” jl- 
lustrates how technical improvements 
have greatly speeded up the movement 
of freight. In one of these yards, a long 
string of cars is pushed up one side of 
a sharp elevation in the track — called 
the “hump.” At the top, each car is un- 
coupled and allowed to coast down the 
other side, where it is directed through 
a maze of switches operated from a 
control tower at the top of the hump. 
Pneumatic car retarders (appliances at- 
tached to the track which can squeeze 
the flanges of the car wheels) slow the 
car down and stop it at the will of the 
operator in the control tower. Thus all 
the cars in the train are quickly dis- 
tributed to the various tracks in the 
yard according to their classification. 

As more incoming freight trains pass 
over the hump, outgoing freight trains 
take shape in the yard where the sorted 
cars have been placed. It takes less than 
20 minutes for a 100-car train to be 
thus broken up, reshuffled and made 
ready for a new destination. 

The railroads are continually improv- 
ing their rolling stock to serve the needs 
of national defense. During 1940, the 
railroads added 65,545 new freight cars 
and 419 new locomotives to their sup- 
ply, while 35,702 more cars and 206 
more locomotives were on order at the 
end of the year. The railroads are pay- 
ing their own way, and ask only for 

uality in regulation and taxation so 
that they may meet their competitors 
on equal terms. 


‘An Exciting Vocation 


There are employment openings for 


young people in nearly every branch 
ot the railroad industry today. The 


average number of employees of the 
Class I roads increased from 957,762 
in May, 1939, to 1,024,806 in Decem- 
ber, 1940. If traffic tontinues to in- 
crease, employment possibilities should 
likewise increase. 

The opportunities for promotion in 
the railway business are as wide today 
as ever for young men and women who 
are willing to start in minor positions 
and work painstakingly. This does not 
necessarily mean that advancement is 
rapid. But it does mean that young 
people can enter railroad service and, 
through study and perseverance, ad- 
vance to high po8itions. Many of the 
country’s top-ranking railr execu- 
tives have demonstrated this. There is 
no shortcut to success in the railroad 
industry. But there is a career of inter- 
esting work leading to positions of great 
responsibility. 
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OHN BUCHAN, Lord Tweedsmuir, 

called himself “a typical Seot of the 
border breed.” That meant he was 
hardy, frugal, and hard to fool. 

He was born in Scotland in 1875. His 
father was a Presbyterian minister. 
John Buchan liked the outdoors — 
forest, seas, and hills. He was always an 
inveterate sportsman; he rode, fished, 
and hunted on three continents. He 
came from a literary family. Somebody 
said that it was ink, not blood, that ran 
in the veins of the Buchans. 

He had to depend more on his keen 
intellect than on means. He, studied at 
Oxford on scholarship, graduated, and 
was admitted to the bar. Two years later 
he traveled to South Africa as Lord Mil- 
ner’s private ‘secretary. Later he settled 
down in England as a partner in a pub- 
lishing firm, but the World War took 
him to France. Before the Armistice, he 
had become Director of Information in 
the War Office. 

He was always a prodigious writer. In 
the Army, there was a legend that he 
wrote with both hande and both feet at 
the same time. During a period of six- 
teen years, he turned out a thriller a 
year. He wrote on trains, on roadsides, 
and in hotels. He is the author of almost 
sixty books.— novels, mysteries, ro- 
mances, and solid histories. 

In 1935 he was appointed Governor 
General to Canada. Before his appoint- 
ment, the title of Lord Tweedsmuir was 
conferred upon him. As a writer, he 
remained plain John Buchan. He was 
the first Canadian Governor General to 
visit the United States. He held the post 
until his death in February, 1940. 


Among his more scholarly works are 
a Life of Cromwell, a Life of Sir Walter 
Scott, and a four-volume History of 
the World War. The general reader 
knows him best as the author of Green- 
mantle, Prester John, The Thirty-Nine 
Steps, Huntingtower, and the autobiog- 
raphy, Pilgrim’s Way, from which this 
excerpt is taken. A posthumous novel, 
Mountain Meadow, was published in 
April, 1941. 
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A Beloved Author and Far-Seeing Scottish Statesman 
Leaves a Legacy of Tribute to an America He Knew Well 


By John Buchan 


FIRST discovered America 
through books. Not the tales of 
Indians and the Wild West 

which entranced my boyhood; those 
seemed to belong to no particular 
— of the globe, but to an in- 

efinable land of romance, and I was 
not cognizant of any nation behind 
them. But when I became interested 
in literature I came strongly under 
the spell of New England Its cul- 
ture seemed to me to include what 
was best in Europe’s, winnowed and 
clarified. Perhaps it was especially 
fitted to attract youth, for it was not 
too difficult or too recondite, but fol- 
lowed the “main march of the hu- 
man affections,” and it had the morn- 
ing freshness of a youn le. Its 
decks PV stha for Apia abci 
bleakness and anaemia. Lowell was 
the kind of critic I wanted, learned, 
rational, never freakish, always in- 


‘telligible. Emerson’s gnomic wisdom 


was a sound manual for adolescence, 
and of Thoreau I became — and for 
long remained — an ardent disciple. 
To a Scot of my upbringing there 
was something congenial in the sim- 
plicity, the mild austerity, and the 

irded discipline of the New Eng- 

nd tradition. I felt that it had been 
derived from the same sources as 
our Own. 

Then, while I was at Oxford, I 
read Colonel Henderson’s Stonewall 


Note: in English Edition, pages 9-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 


(Above) “Farms which are clearings in 
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Jackson and became a student of the 
American Civil War. I cannot say 
what especially attracted me to that 
campaign: partly, no doubt, the ro- 
mance of it, the chivalry and the su- 
preme heroism; partly its extraordi- 
nary technical interest, both military 
and political; but chiefly, I think, be- 
cause I fell in love with the protag- 
onists. I had found the kind of man 
that I could whole-heartedly admire. 
Since those day my study of the 
Civil War has continued, I have 
visited most of its battlefields, I have 
followed the trail of its great 
marches, I have read widely in its 
literature; indeed, my memory has 
become so stored with its details that 
I have often found myself able to 
tell the descendants of its leaders 
facts about their forebears of which 
they had never heard. 

My interest soon extended from 
the soldiers to the civilians, and I 
acquired a mew admiration for Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Then it was enlarged 
to include the rest of America’s his- 
tory — the first settlements, the cross- 
ing of the Appalachians, the Revo- 
lution, the building of the West. 
Soon America, instead of being the 
unstoried land which it appears to 
most English travellers, became for 
me the home of a long tradition and 
studded with sacred places. I dare to 
say that no American was ever more 

















thrilled by the prospect of seeing West- 
minster Abbey and the Tower, Win- 
chester and Oxford, than I was by the 
thought of Valley Forge and the Shen- 
andoah and the Wilderness. 

I came first into the United States 
by way of Canada — a good way to en- 
ter, for English eyes are already habitu- 
ated to the shagginess of the landscape 
and can begin to realize its beauties. 
My first reflection was that no one had 
told me how lovely the country was. I 
mean lovely, not vast and magnificent. 
I am not thinking of the Grand Canyon 
and the Yosemite and the Pacific Coast, 
but of the ordinary rural landscape. 
There is much of the land which I have 
not seen, but in the East and the South 
and the Northwest I have collected a 
gallery of delectable pictures. I think 
of the farms which are clearings in the 
Vermont and New Hampshire hills, the 
flowery summer meadows, the lush 
cow-pastures with an occasional stum 
to remind one that it is old forest land, 
the quiet lakes and the singing streams, 
the friendly accessible mountains; the 
little country towns of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut with their village 
greens and elms and two-century-old 
churches and courthouses; the secret 
glens of the Adirondacks and the moun- 
tain meadows of the Blue Ridge; the 
long-settled champaign of Maryland 
and Pennsylvania; Virginian manors 
more Old-England perhaps than any- 
thing we have at home; the exquisite 
links with the past like much of Bos- 
ton and Charleston and all of Annapo- 
lis; the sunburnt aromatic ranges of 
Montana and Wyoming; the Pacific 
shores where from snow mountains 
fishable streams descend through some 
of the noblest timber on e to an 
enchanted sea. 

It is a country most of which I feel 
to be in a special sense “habitable,” 
designed for homes, adapted to human 
uses, a friendly land. I like, too, the 
way in which the nomenclature reflects 
its history, its racial varieties, its odd 
cultural mixtures, the grandiose and the 
homespun’ rubbing shoulders. That is 
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how places should be named. I have 
no objection to Mechanicsville and 
Higginsville and Utica and Syracuse. 
They are a legitimate part of the rec- 
ord. And behind are the hoar-ancient 
memorials of the first dwellers, names 
like symphonies — Susquehanna, Ti- 
conderoga, Shenandoah, Wyoming. 


As I have said, I have a liking for 
almost every kind of American (except 
the kind who decry their couatry). I 
have even a sneaking fondness for 
George Babbitt, which I fancy is shared 
by his creator. But there are two s 
which I value especially, and which I 
have never met elsewhere in quite the 
same form. One is the pioneer. No 
doubt the physical frontier of the 
United States is now closed, but the 
pioneer still lives, though the day of 
the covered wagon is over. I have met 
him in the New England hills, where 
he is grave, sardonic, deliberate in 
speech; in the South, where he has a 
ready smile and a soft, caressing way 
of talking; in the ranges of the West, 
the cowpuncher with his gentle voice 
and his clear, friendly eyes which have 
not been dulled by reading print — the 
real thing, far removed from the vul- 
garities of film and fiction. At his best, 
I think, I have found him as a new- 
comer in Canada, where he is pushing 
north into districts like the Peace River, 
pioneering in the old sense. By what 
signs is he to be known? Principally 
by the fact that he is wholly secure, 
that he possesses his soul, that he is the 
true philosopher. He is one of the few 
aristocrats left in the world. He has a 
right sense of the values of life, be- 
cause his cosmos embraces both nature 
and man. I think he is the most stead- 
fast human being now alive. 

The other is at the opposite end 
of the pores ose the pi of a 
complex society who at the same time 
is not dominated by it, but, while reap- 
ing its benefits, stands a little aloof. 
the older countries culture, as a rule, 
leaves some irregularity like an excre- 
7 
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scence in a shapely tree-trunk, some 
irrational bias, some petulance or prej- 
udice. You have to go to America, | 
think, for the wholly civilized man who 
has not lost his natural vigour or agree- 
able idiosyncrasies, but who sees life 
in its true proportions and has a fine 
balance of mind and spirit. It is a char- 
acter hard to define, but anyone with 
a wide American acquaintance will 
know what I mean. They are people in 
whom education has not aoniet any 
natural growth or fostered any ab- 
normality. They are Greek in their just- 
ness of outlook, but Northern in their 
gusto. Their eyes are shrewd and can- 
did, but always friendly. As examples 
I would cite, among friends who are 
dead, the names of Robert Bacon, Wal- 
ter Page, Newton Baker, and Dwight 
Morrow. 

But I am less concerned with special 
types than with the American people 
as a whole. Let me try to set down 
certain qualities which seem to me to 
flourish more lustily in the United 
States than elsewhere. Again, let me 
repeat, I speak of America only as I 
know it; an observer with a different 
experience might not agree with my 
conclusions. 

First I would select what, for want 
of a better word, I should call homeli- 
ness. It is significant that the ordinary 
dwelling, though it be only a shack in 
the woods, is called not a house, but 
a home. This means that the family, the 
ultimate social unit, is given its proper 
status as the foundation of society. 
Even among the richer classes I seem 
to find a certain pleasing domesticity. 
English a of the same rank are 
separated by layers of servants from the 
basic work of the household, and know 
very little about it. In America the kit- 
chen is not too far away from the 
drawing-room, and it is recognized, as 
Heraclitus said, that the gods may 
dwell there, But I am thinking chiefly 
of the ordinary folk, ially those 
of narrow means. It is often said that 
Americans are a nomad race, and it is 
true that they are very ready to shift 
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their camp; but the ac however 
bare, is ays a home. cohesion 
ot the family is close, even when its 
members are scattered. That is due 
partly to the tradition of the first set- 
tlers, as handful in an unknown land; 
partly to the history of the frontier, 
where the hearth-fire burnt brighter 
when all around was cold and dark- 
ness. The later immigrants from 
Europe, feeling at last secure, were able 
for the first time to establish a family 
base, and they cherished it zealously. 
This ardent domesticity has had its bad 
effects on American literature, inducing 
a sentimentality which makes a too 
crude frontal attack on the emotions, 
and which has produced as a reaction 
a not less sentimental “toughness.” But 
as a social cement it is-beyond price. 
There have been many to laugh at the 
dullness and pettiness of the “small 
town.” From what I know of small- 
town life elsewhere, I suspect obtuse- 
ness in the satirists. 

Second, I would choose the sincere 
and widespread friendliness of the peo- 
ple. Americans are interested in the hu- 
man race, and in each other. Deriving 
doubtless from the old frontier days, 
there is a general helpfulness which | 
have not found in the same degree else- 
where. A homesteader in Dakota will 
accompany a traveller for miles to set 
him on the right road. The neighbors 
will rally around one of their number 
in distress with the loyalty of a High- 
land clan. This friendliness is not a self- 
conscious duty so much as an instinct. 
A squatter in a cabin will share his 
scanty pruvender and never dream that 
he is doing anything unusual. 

American hospitality, long as I have 
enjoyed it, still leaves me breathless. 
The lavishness ‘with which a busy man 
will give up precious time to enter- 
tain a stranger to whom he is in no 
way bound remains for me one of the 
wonders of the world. No doubt this 
friendliness, since it is an established 
custom, has its fake side. The endless 
brotherhoods and sodalities into which 
people brigade themselves encourage a 
geniality which is more a mannerism 
than an index of character, a tiresome, 
noisy, back-slapping heartiness. But 
that is the exception, not the rule. 
Americans like company, but though 
they are gregarious they do not lose 
themselves in the crowd. Waves of mass 
emotion may sweep the country, but 
they are transient things and do not 
submerge for long the stubborn rock of 
individualism. at is to say, ple 


can be led, but they will not be driven. 
Their love of human companionship is 
based not on self-distrust, but on a gen- 
uine liking for their kind. With them 
the sense of a common humanity is a 
warm and constant instinct and not a. 


doctrine of the schools or a slogan of 
the hustings. 

Lastly — and this may seem a para- 
dox—I maintain that they are funda- 
mentally modest. Their interest in 
others is a proof of it; the Aristotelian 
Magnificent Man was interested in no- 
body but himself. As a nation they are 
said to be sensitive to criticism; that 
surely is modesty, for the truly arrogant 
care nothing for the opinion of other 
people. Above all they can laugh at 


themselves, which is not possible for 
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the immodest. They are their own 


’ shrewdest and most ribald critics. It 


is charged against them that they are 
inclined to boast unduly about those 
achievements and about the greatness 
of their country, but a smug glorying 
in them is found only in the American 
of the caricaturist. They rejoice in 
showing their marvels to a visitor with 
the gusto of children exhibiting their 
toys to a stranger, an innocent desire, 
without any unfriendly gloating, to 
make others partakers in their satisfac- 
tion. If now and then they are guilty 
of bombast, it is surely a venial fault. 
The excited American talks of his land 
very much, I suspect, as the Eliza- 
bethans in their cups talked of Eng- 
land. The foreigner who strayed into 
the Mermaid Tavern must often have 
listened to heroics which upset his 
temper. 

The native genius, in humour, and 
in many of the public and private rela- 
tions of life, is for overstatement, a 
high-coloured, imaginative, paradoxical 
extravagance. The British gift is for un- 
derstatement. Both are legitimate fig- 
ures of speech. They serve the same 
a for they call attention to a 
act by startling the hearer, since mani- 
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festly they are not the plain truth. Per- 
sonally I delight in both mannerisms 
and would not for the world have their 
possessors reject them. They serve the 
same purpose in another and a subtler 
sense, for they can be used to bring 
novel and terrible things within the 
pale of homely experience. I remember 
on the Western Front in 1918 that two 
divisions, British and American, aligned 
side by side, suffered a heavy shelling. 
An American sergeant described it in 
racy and imaginative speech which 
would have been’ appropriate to the 
Day of Judgment. A British sergeant 
merely observed that “Kaiser ‘ad been 
a bit ’asty.” Each had a twinkle in his 
eye; each in his national idiom was 
making frightfulness endurable by do- 
mesticating it: 


For forty years I have regarded 
America not only with a student in- 
terest in a fascinating problem, but 
with the affection of one to whom she 
has become almost a second mother- 
land. Among her citizens I count many | 
of my closest friends; I have known all 
her presidents, save one, since -Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and all her ambassadors 
to the Court of Saint James’s since John 
Hay; for five years I have been her 
neighbour in Canada. But I am not 
blind to the grave problems which con- 
front her. Democracy, after all, is a 
negative thing. It provides a fair field 
for the Good Life, but it is not in it- 
self the Good Life. In these days when 
lovers of freedom may have to fight 
for their cause, the hope is that the 
ideal of the Good Life, in which alone 
freedom has any meaning, will acquire 
a stronger potency. It is the ‘ik of 
civilization to raise every citizen above 
want, but in so doing to permit a free 
development and avoid the slavery of 
the beehive and the antheap. A humane 
economic policy must not be allowed 
to diminish the stature of man’s spirit. 
It is because I believe that in the Amer- 
ican people the two impulses are of 
equal strength that I see her in the van- 
guard of that slow upward trend, un- 
dulant or spiral, which today is our 
modest definition of progress. Her 
major prophet is still Whitman. “Every- 
thing comes out of the dirt — every- 
thing; everything comes out of the 
people, everyday people, the people as 
you find them i leave them; people, 
people, just people!” 

It is only out of the dirt that things 
grow. 

(3194 words to end of article) 

From Pilgrim’s Way, by John Buchan, 
published by Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Reprinted by special permission of A. P. 
Watt & Son, Executors of Mr. Buchan’s 
estate. 
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POETRY, OLD AND NEW 


you and I of the Poetry Cor- 

ner are standing on a thresh- 
old. If we step over by ourselves 
during the summer, we will be in a 
complex, puzzling, but very inter- 
esting world, the world of modern 
poetry. The Student Achievement 
issue of Scholastic last week was 
alone sufficient evidence that some- 
thing has happened since the days 
of the Victorian music makers. We 
may well wonder whether there is 
any guide in the poetry of the past 
through the bewildering maze of the 
poetry of the present. 

In some ways we see more truly 
from an aeroplane than on foot. We 
will take off from England, as we 
did last September, — again in the 
Fourteenth Century, to see what can 
be learned from a rapid survey. 
Chaucer's is the first figure we can 
distinguish plainly. He is looking 
about him with a kindly humor, lov- 
ing life, loving people. His language 
is that of everyday use, only richer 
in comparisons and pictures. 

Gliding across nearly two centur- 
ies, we see the giant figure of 
Shakespeare. We have to think hard 
about his speeches, which are packed 
with ideas, richly ornamented. But 
he too is talking about people, about 
the perplexities of pie and he is 
speaking with such wisdom and un- 
derstanding that people will fly back 
for many centuries to listen to him. 

We will pass by that solitary fig- 
ure, Milton, for, great though he is, 
he will help us less than the others 
in understanding the present. But 
here are some curious people. They 
are looking around their world only 
far enough to find subjects on which 
to sharpen their wits. All their ob- 
servations on this little world they 
are then polishing as if they were 
so many gems. But we can smile at 
some of their clever couplets and 
pass on, for here are Wordsworth 
and Burns and many others ready 
to tell the world for us that these 
witty gentlemen have forgotten that 
a poet must first of all understand 
nature and the human heart, and 
speak simply and truthfully. 


A" THE end of the school year, 


Now, for more than a century, we 
see the many descendants of Words- 
worth and Burns. Some of them are 
seriously concerned about the trou- 
bled peoples of the earth. Others are 
so intoxicated with the music of 
Wordsworth, Keats, Shelley, that 
they repeat it over and over with 
little thought of their own changing 
worlds. Others are midway between 
these groups. 

This brings us to the end of our 
journey, the beginning of modern 
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poetry, and I hope that we have.a 

ide book in our hands for the 

ture. All of the great poets have 
had something important to say for 
their generation as well as for all 
time, something bigger than their 
own hopes and heartaches. They 
have been leaders of thought. When- 
ever poets have begun to echo the 
thoughts of past ages, to repeat the 
phrases other poets have created, or 
to think more about their expression 
than the truths they expressed, 
poetry has been a dying art. Then a 
revolution in writing has revived it. 
Such a revolution is now in progress. 

The best poetry of today, as al- 
ways, is that which is most aware of 
the present. It is chiefly concerned 
with the social and economic strug- 
gle rather than with personal prob- 
lems, or with personal problems as 
a part of this struggle. 

This break with the past has been 
even more evident and more per- 
plexing in the forms than in the sub- 
jects of poetry. Often modern poetry 
seems to have little form of any kind. 
It is not strange, however, that in 
an age sO amazing as ours, ideas 
have knocked so hard at the door of 
expression that form has been for- 
gotten in the uproar. In student con- 
tributions to Scholastic it has been 
especially true this year that the 


- the lifeless line, is still 





most interesting in theme has 

often shown little structural care. 
Perhaps in a year so devastating as 
this nothing else was to be expected. 

Yet in form as. well as in theme 
there are certain values which still 
hold and which our study of the past 
should help us to maintain. In any 
age the line that is compact’ and 
loaded with meaning — both literal 
and associative meaning —is good. 
The line that is rich: in original and 
accurate pictures and metaphors is 
good. So is the line which is appro- 
priate to its subject in dignity or lack 
of dignity, in music or lack of music. 
The padded line, the hackneyed line, 
poor. The line 
which is startling but untrue is still 
poor. When we read the new poetry 
we may forget all our conventional 
ideas about rhyme and rhythm, 
about stanza forms. But the above 
demands we should still make 

We may note too that a poet like 
Robert Frost can mould his simple 
language and conversational rhythms 
into a complex and satisfying pat- 
tern. Have you ever noticed the 
rhyme scheme of “Stopping b 
Woods on a Snowy. Evening’? The 
ability to make an entirely unob- 
trusive but —— woven pattern is 
always a mark of good writing. Be- 
cause original and im t ideas 
are more essential patterns, 
however, they are more heartily wel- 
comed in student writing. A student 
who has something to say will 
eventually find the best way of say- 
ing it. bite 

Perhaps it is unnecessary to say 
that in good poetry there is some- 
thing bigger than either the theme or 
the form in which it is cast. I hope 
that you have gained from reading 
the great poets the ability to recog- 
nize greatness wherever you find it. I 
hope that you have now the joy of 
loving poetry in every age. To 
find no merit in present day writing 
is as unfortunate as to find none in 
the past. It is more unfortunate, for 
we thus cut ourselves off from the 
most imaginative interpretation of 
the life which we must perforce ex- 
perience. The rhythms aide 
and the images of the street which 
appear more often in now 
than do the rhythms and images of 
nature are part of our life. They may 
reveal eternal truths as surely as 
does the language to which we are 


more accustom 
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STILL WATER 





By Alvin Floyd, 14 
Second Prize, Short Story Division, Scholastic Awards, 1941 
Teacher, Miss Ruth Holton 


LLIOT ANDERSON looked 
E across the yellowing oil-cloth § 


table cover into his mother’s 
troubled eyes. Blue eyes they were, 
blue as the blue bonnets which grew 
in such lavish profusion on the op- 
posite slope of the lake; moist, too, 
moist as those same blue bonnets 
after a light rain or heavy dew. 
Elliot shifted his gaze quickly, afraid 
that she might see the pain in his 
heart, for there was a pain, the pain 
of giving up something that one 
loves dearly. 
Not a word had been spoken since 
the slightly stooped father with the 


graying hair, just back from a meet- 


‘ing of the city commissioners, had 


stepped quietly across the threshold, 
crossed the living room into the 
kitchen where he stood now washing 
the travel stain of a four-mile ride 
from his face and hands. No words 
were needed on such occasions, for 
the Andersons’ love for one another 
was great enough to make muder- 
standing possible between them with- 
out speaking of their disappoint- 
ments or joys. It was that way now. 
The mother and son knew that the 
commissioners had turned the new 
lake over to another caretaker, that 
the water pumps Ben Anderson had 
tended so carefully for twenty years 
would now be stilled forever; that 
the water level gauge on the huge 
black reservoir would crawl slowly 
upward along its white-numbered 
slide until it touched at last the final 
naught—(a height it had never be- 
fore reached in all those twenty years 
for the giant tank had never been 
empty )—and there it would remain 
until the big timbers’ framework be- 
neath it rotted away and sent it all 
crashing downward toward the lake. 

His mother arose and, going to the 
kitchen, handed Ben Anderson a 
clean, freshly ironed towel. It was 
then that Elliot felt the tears come 
and the water level gauge hanging 
low on the big black tank blurred 
until he could no longer read the 
numerals. But he knew it registered 
three-fourths full. 

They came to the table and as his 
father sat down Elliot could see the 





The next moment he was at the wheel of 
the car, mumbling, “I’ve got to hurry 
—I’ve got to hurry—water—water.” 


hurt in his father’s eyes. They ate 
slowly, thoughtfully, in the same kind 
of meditative silence that had marked 
disappointments within the family 
circle as far back as Elliot could re- 
member. Occasions of this sort were 
not hurriedly discussed, nor were 
decisions made in a hurry. 

It was not until they had pushed 
back their empty plates that Martha 
asked all the necessary questions in 
one name. 

“Mister — Carlson?” 

Anderson nodded. “Yes,” he said, 
and wiped his hand across his mouth. 
“I understand that two or three of 
the commissioners put up quite an 
argument in my behalf but it didn’t 
do any good. Carlson had his mind 
made up to give the job to Murdock 
and—well, that’s what they did. I 
don’t know why. They wouldn't tell 
me. Don’t know whether it was be- 
cause Carlson just wanted to help 
Murdock, or whether he found some 
fault with the way I’ve supplied the 
town with water, or—” 

Anderson left the rest of the sen- 
tence unsaid, but Martha was more 
outspoken. “Or whether Murdock 
bought him off with about half the 
‘wages he is to get?” Her blue eyes 
flashed momentarily, then subdued 
and she went on. “Suppose I 
shouldn’t say such things about him 
but it’s funny to me that in ten years 
he could make enough money in the 
bank to buy out the entire town—or 
nearly all of it. Let’s see, he owns 
every house on Main Street for about 
four blocks, doesn’t he? And hasn't 
he beat about half the farmers 
around here out of their land? And 
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the only reason he built that new 
water tower was because he could 
sell the city the land that wasn’t good 
for anything else but a lake and that 
would let you out, and he could put 
one of his own—henchmen—” She 
hesitated, then murmured, “God for- 
give me.” A moment later, while 
slowly. crumbling a piece of bread 
beneath the tines of her fork, she 
added, “It’s all right, though, Ben. 
Just doesn’t seem right that after so 
long a time, after you've nursed the 
city's water supply from its very be- 
ginning, through floods and droughts 
and fires, for so long, and have never 
failed them—that now when they've 
got all this fine modern equipment, 
new pumps and everything, that 
they'd let you out this way. It just 
doesn’t seem right, but we can’t al- 
ways understand these _ things. 
There's only one thing we've got to 
remember, though. That is, that 
every man gets exactly what is com- 
ing to him on this earth. Everything 
always works out for the best.” 

Elliot pushed his chair back, and 
left the room thoughtfully. He swung 
open the tall wire gate on which he 
had swung as a child, and passed 
into the narrow lane, walking aim- 
lessly. He wondered when his father’s 
duties would end. When would the 
shining new tank on the opposite side 
of the city take over the job of filling 
the water mains? When would this 
one stand gaunt and useless, and 
when and where would they go when 
— Once he almost turned back to ask 
those. questions but hesitated. The 
old car the city had furnished his 
father was standing beside the gate, 
still warm from its last trip. With 
hands buried in his pockets, Elliot 
stood looking at it. Its radiator had 
sprung a leak. A small stream of 
water was trickling away, down 
toward the lake. 

“Water—” Elliot said to himself, 
“water — wasting,” and immediately 
lifted the car’s hood in search of the 
leak. 

Many boys might have passed the 
leaky radiator without noticing it, or 
might have thought that since the 
car was the city’s and that it would 
soon be taken from them, or since 
there was so much water—a full 
lake and a full tower, that those few 
drops meant nothing — but not Elliot. 

Elliot loved water. Water had been 
his father’s business before Elliot was 
born. It had been the subject of one 
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By the time he had opened the outlet 
valve, pouring water into the mains, 
flywheels were spinning, the engine 
roaring, and the pumps were thudding. 


half the conversation carried on by his 
family. It put out fires, it quenched 
thirst, it — Elliot could have thought of 
a hundred uses for water. He always 
thought of them and he never passed 
a dripping faucet, a leaky hose, that he 
did not stop to investigate, to stop the 
leak if possible, and prevent the same 
waste from reappearing. Truly, to Elliot, 
water meant much. 

But the end did not come as. quickly 
as Elliot had expected. In fact it was 
almost a month before Carlson at last 
drove up in his long shining automobile. 
Elliot and his father met him at the 
gate. 

Carlson, with a big black cigar pro- 
truding from ‘thick lips, 7 a hand- 
kerchief around his bt neck and obvi- 
ously evaded their greeting. 

“Thought I'd bring you your check 
myself, Anderson,” he said gruffly. “It’s 
made out in full for this month, though 
we don’t need you this last week. 
Thought maybe we'd be able to give 
you more than a week, but Murdock— 
that is we had to get a man from the 
factory to show Murdock the hang of 
things.” 

Anderson took the check and said 
wonderingly, “Trouble with the 
pumps?” 

“Oh, no!” Carlson said quickly. “No 
trouble, just—just—- Now, say, Ander- 
son, you can stay on in the house here 
another month if you want to, but be 
sure to clear out by then. We'll need 
this place, and say, better shut the water 
off this evening. The other mains are 
full now, and we won't need this any 
longer.” 

Anderson nodded and Carlson turned 
the long car around. “By the way,” he 
shouted, as he drove back by Elliot and 
his father, “Better drain that tank right 
away. We won't be needing it any 
longer, and you might forget it. Drain 
it right now—” 

He shouted the last words as the car 





was pulling away in a rising cloud of 
dust. 

Elliot’s father stood looking after it 
for a moment. Then, folding the check, 
he sighed heavily, and turned back to 
Elliot. “Well,” he said slowly, “that’s 
all, son. All but — opening the drain 
valve,” and Ben Anderson finished 
speaking. He strode toward the lake, 
toward the tank, his shoulders a bit 
more stooped. 

Elliot watched him round the shore, 
saw him turn into the Sunbonnet trail, 
and disappear into the small pump 
house. Wien he emerged, he carried 
a wrench to the big tower, and Elliot 
saw him heave at the two valves. Then 
he stood looking up at the water level 
gauge for a moment and came slowly 
back. 

Elliot was still at the gate when his 
father passed him, his eyes still glued 
on the gauge, watching for its first 
move. Presently it seemed to shiver, 
then creep slowly, so very slowly it 
could hardly be noticed, upward. The 
water was flowing back into the lake, 
wasting back after having been pumped 
up for use — Elliot frowned. Water — 
wasting—wasting—wasting—it would — 
all be gone by morning—all—and Elliot 
clenched his Hee and stared hard at 
the slowly creeping water level gauge: 
Suddenly, his face cleared. He glanced 
at the sinking sun. It would soon be 
dark —no one would know — it really 
wouldn’t matter. He went about casu- 
ally, not wishing to arouse suspicion, 
and secured a hammer and nails from 
his father’s tool box. 

The next morning, Elliot found his 
mother and father standing together at 
the window, looking out across the cor- 
ner of the lake at the water tower. 
When they heard him, they turned and 
took their places at the breakfast table. 

Catching Elliot’s eye, Anderson jerked 
his thumb over his shoulder in the di- 
rection of the huge tank: “She’s empty 
this morning, Son,” he said. “Gauge 
the way up. 

Elliot sat looking out the window. 

“Doesn't seem right,” his mother said. 
“It's—it’s the first time in twenty years 
—” she left the words hanging. 

“What are we going to So, Dad?” 
Elliot asked to get their minds off the 
strangeness of the situation. 

“Well, first, we'll turn the car back 
to Carlson; then we'll look around for 
some sort of a job.” 

In his office at the bank, Carlson 
seemed a little more lenient that morn- 
ing. “K the car, Anderson,” he said, 
chewing his black cigar, “till the end 
of the month. You'll need it to—to find 
work. That’s only a week anyhow, and 
—then you can bring it in. Another 
week won’t hurt it.” ‘ 

But, Elliot and Ben Anderson found 
no work that day, nor the next, nor the 






next. At the end of the fourth day they 
went to bed tired, troubled, and dis- 
couraged. Never before had they faced 
a future so dark and unpromising. Never 
before had Elliot loved this little home 
so much, the lake, the tower—the water 


. tower with its long ladder of white 


numerals—white—numerals— 

Elliot’s father was shaking him vigor- 
ously when he awoke with a start the 
next morning. “Son! Son!” he was shout- 
ing. “Hurry! Something's wrong! Looks 
like a terrible fire in town— From the 
smoke the whole town must be burning 
—can't get the telephone operator — 
hurry, Son! Get the car—go, Son — 
hurry!” 

Elliot was half a mile down the road, 
the little car leaping, before he won- 
dered why his father adn’t comé along. 
Of course, this had been their usual pro- 
cedure, for him to drive in while his 
father stood by the pumps, but things 
were different now. 

He wapee the last hill and groaned 
in anguish at the sight below him. A 
cloud of smoke thick as night obliter- 
ated the sky. Red flames leaped angrily 
upward, licked out long tongues, and 
buildings were crumbling. 

Unable to get near Main Street, El- 
liot slammed the car to a park and ran 
the last two blocks. Bareheaded men 
and women were shouting, screaming, 
milling like ants, and dragging what 
they could from burning houses, drag- 
ging boxes, desks, tables, everything 
into the street, and the crackle of fire 
and grating of dragged furniture added 
to the din of fear-crazed voices. 

One corner of the block of buildings 
had already fallen, the two story frame 
telephone building was fast crumbling 
amid a heightening fusillade of flying 
sparks, and as Elliot ran into the clam- 
oring mob of workers, his heart sank 
lower. Both of the city fire engines were 
roaring, pouring their power into hoses 
strung from nearby hydrants, and far- 
ther up the street two more engines 
from another town added their ae 
to chugging pumps; but in spite of al 
the wliae of poneatia sth Be the four 
lines of hose pulsed flabbily, threw 
weak streams of curving water into 
flames that sizzled and sent up small 
clouds of steam but kept on burning 
furiously. Then one hose seemed to 
cough, shot out two or three short 
spurts, and folded almost flat. 7 

A stream of scurrying men pour 
from the bank building, pear Edding 
machines, typewriters and money tills, 
and among them staggered Carlson, 
hatless, pale of face, trembling with 
grief. 

“We're running out of water!” the 
fire chief shouted to the big banker. 
“Water! Water! Carlson, we need 
water!” 


(Concluded on page 24) 
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Edited by Charlotte Van de Water 


HE contributors of the follow- 

ing prose pieces have found in- 

teresting themes in their ob- 
servation of themselves and of the 
life around them. The first article, an 
editorial in a school paper, is stimu- 
lating reading at the Commence- 
ment season. 


Farewell to Learning? 


In THE plan of the universe cynics 
have a definite and important place. 
Their criticisms have, in many cases, 
resulted in widespread improvements 
in our social, economic, and political 
set-ups. It has become their favorite 
sport to hurl their bitterest epithets at 
modern education. Senior high school 
is a comfortable stall, a country club, 
a deadly routine, a trap to prevent 
thought, an anaesthetic to prevent 
feeling, and on and’on as long.as the 
cynic’s breath and figures of speech 
hold out. 

But are these things true? Is this 
abuse warranted? Yesterday I returned 
to the library shelves Thomas Wolfe’s 
You Can't Go Home Again and Vincent 
Sheean’s Not Peace But a Sword. The 
week before I published a poem and 
wrote a short story. I take part in in- 
tramural athletics, belong to a student 
forum group; and in the next few 
months books, pictures, music, people 
will make life so exciting, so full for 
me, that the day will not be long 
enough to contain my excitement. 

A high brow, you sneer? I wonder. 
Is it high brow to substitute Carl Sand- 
burg for Eddie Guest? Is it high brow 
to like Theodore Dreiser and Sinclair 
Lewis better than Harold Bell Wright? 
Is it high brow to prefer Grant Wood 
to Bud Fisher? If so, I'm a high brow; 
and I'll stay that way, thank you. 

Education to me is more than text- 
book instruction. It is growth — a reach- 
ing out for intellectual bigness, emo- 
tional depth and control, away from the 
petty binding prejudices and the blind- 
ness which are the unfortunate but be- 
loved afflictions of people. It is a thrill- 
ing sensation to feel my mind grow, 
to be aware of myself and the world 
about me; although it is not always a 
pretty or encouraging sight. 

Believing that education is growth, 
which in turn’-implies stimulation of 
curiosity, high schools must somehow 





find and touch the “ticklish spot” of 
each student, stimulate his native curi- 
osity, and prod him forward by this 
stimulation. 

No, school for me is not a trap of 
routine preventing ot": nor yet an 
anaesthetic preventing feeling. I have 
never thought so hard or felt so deeply 
in all my previous years put together as 
I have in the past three years. And I 
am just beginning. High school has 
not been a farewell to learning for me — 
only a farewell to boredom. 

Cecilia Shott, 18 

Central High School, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Sylvia Meyer, Teacher 


Hands 


Tuey have never displayed daintily- 
pointed, coral finger tips. They are not 
white and smeoth, tapering and slim — 
my mother’s hands. They are not the 
of hands on which to place beau- 

tiful and costly jewelry. 
My mother’s hands are capable 
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hands. The skin on them is brown and 
wrinkled and calloused. The finger nails 
are cut close and smooth.. In an earlier 
time, those hands helped in the field, 
pitching hay and shocking wheat. Later 
they sewed with nimble fingers on tiny 
dresses for blue-eyed babies. They 
closed protectingly over the small, help- 
less fingers of toddlers taking their first 
steps. Tenderly they bandaged cut 
fingers and scratched knees. They ad- 
ministered spankings to her irrespon- 
sible and mischievous offspring, some- 
times with reproach, always with thor- 
oughness. In the sick room, tender 
fingers comforted the patient. Though 
roughened by hard labor, her hand felt 
cool and soft to the hot and fevered 
forehead. 

Out of doors, their character 
changed, and strong, supple fingers 
milked cows, fed pigs, and scattered 
grain for the chickens. Indoors again, 
those same hands prepared meals, 
washed dishes, baked bread, and did 
all of the other numerous tasks which 
confront the farm housewife. 

Kindness and love abound in their 
fingertips. Strength and character are in 
those square palms. They are the active 
hands of a mother. 


Anna Marie Riesen, 17 
Waukomis (Oklahoma) High School 
Howard Domnick, Teacher 





BOOKS 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


GALAPAGOS. By William Beebe. 


Every year, at this time of the year, 
I am reminded of a chapter in this big, 
beautiful book, the one called “Pan- 
ama and Yapocks.” He made a special 


journey to track down this rare little © 


opossum, so shy as to be almost legend- 
ary; there were, he was told, several 
specimens along a tributary of the 
Chagres River, and the last night before 
taking off for his Pacific expedition, he 
devoted to this undertaking. “There was 
no one in the world with whom I would 
have changed places,” says he. 
ee you might not have thought 
so. He had to break through thorny 
thickets, six miles of jungle; he had to 
take to the water—every now and then 
he would step into a pothole and go 
clear under—and become so YER 
part of the landscape that “to all in- 
tents and purposes we became yapocks 
ourselves, and however little I mes 
about them, I at least have shared many 
of their feelings.” Heavy rain fell, then 
steady mist set in. He had to think 
fast when a bushmaster snake, also 
hunting, came along. It was all at night, 


the velvet black night of the tropics. 
He was so happy that his account of the 
expedition makes everyone happy who 
reads it—yes, and a trifle envious. Not 
of having the chance to hunt yapocks— 
of which he had just one brief glance 
—but of being able so to become part of 
nature and the life of the wild. 


LIVING TREASURE. By Ivan T. San- 
derson. 


As a new nature book is always wel- 
come in a good library—especially if it 
has uncommonly fine illustrations — I 
have chosen this for the “new” book to 
accompany the preceding “old” one. Mr. 
Sanderson, who writes a direct, mov- 
ing literary style with a distinctively 
beautiful way of making pictures, has 
already published several books, such 
as Caribbean Treasure, Animal Treas- 
ure, and Animals Nobody Knows, some 
for adults, some for younger readers. 

This time it is a lively record, 
even humorous at times, of adventures 
in Jamaica, British Honduras and Yuca- 
tan. He also went hunting wild horses 
among the peaks of Haiti. This is a year 
when anything south of the border is 
pone in books; give this one a chance 

y looking at just one of the pictures 


and reading just one of the chapters. 
MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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Still Water 


(Concluded from page 22) 


Carlson looked stunned. To Elliot he 
seemed so helpless, standing there star- 
ing at the curtains of fire, the change- 
till gripped in his numb hands hanging 
at an angle while silver dollars, quar- 
ters, and halves clanked to the pave- 


ment at his feet. 


It was then that Elliot grabbed the 
fire chief's arm with one hand and Carl- 
son’s with the other. He shook them 
to attention and shouted, “We can 


give you water!” 


Carlson looked at him hopefully for 





BOOK QUIZ 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, by Jane 


Austen 


1. Mr. Bennet protested that he had 
a. definite Hae for each daughter. 
b. high respect for his wife’s nerves. 
c. forbidden Mary to sing. 

d. invited Mr. Collins. 

2. Darcy first danced with Elizabeth 
a. at the Meryton assembly. 

b. at the Longbourne ball. 
c. at Lucas Lodge. 
d. during the Netherfield ball. 

3. Darcy said of himself that he had 
a. an unforgiving temper. 

b. a tendency to levity. 
c. a compliant disposition. 
d. no understanding of women. 

4. Mr. Wickham was blessed with 

a. excellent judgment. 
b. an inherited fortune. 
c. pleasing manners. 

d. a witty tongue. 

5. Mr. Bingley was persuaded that 
a. Lydia had the sweetest voice. 

b. Mary would make a model wife. 
c. Jane did not care for him deeply. 
d. Mrs. Bennet was charming. 

6. Collins and Darcy were alike in 
a. their admiration for Kitty. 

b. expecting Lizzie to say “Yes.” 
c. their dislike of Jane. 
d. their kindness toward Lydia. 

7. Mrs. Gardiner accepted for her niece 
a. the long letter aint Wickham. 
b. an apology from Bingley. 

c. the invitation to dine at Pemberley. 
d. the legacy from Lady Catherine. 

8. Elizabeth’s reproofs at Hunsford 
a. offended her mother. 

b. were repeated to Lydia. 
C. offended ¢ Georgiana. 
d. changed Darcy’s manners. 

9. Miss Bingley failed to 
a. turn Georgiana against Eliza. 

b. attend the Meryton ball. 
c. call upon Jane in town. 
d. answer her brother's note. 
10. For the liveliness of her mind, the 
a. sister of Darcy was admired. 
b. mistress of Pemberly was admired. 
c. wife of Wickham was shunned. 
d. wife of Collins had been envied. 
— EDITH C. JONES 


a moment, then shook his head. “No- 
body,” he said, “could give us water 
soon enough — it’d take two hours —” 

“No!” Elliot interrupted. “It wouldn't. 
My dad knows how—to run a 8% - 

“Then do it,” the chief yelled. “Do 
it!” 

“Yes,” Carlson said tremulously, “yes, 
do it — but it’s too late now. Everything 
is lost.” 

Elliot waited for no more. The next 
moment he was at the wheel of the 
old car, mumbling, “I've got to hurry 
— I’ve got to hurry — water — water —” 
and with the open road before him he 
mashed the accelerator to the floor 
board and the little machine leaped 
and roared. 

As he neared the house at breakneck 
speed, he saw his father rush forward 
to meet him. He slowed the car and 
shouted, “Water! Dad! Water! Hop 
on—” and as he felt the thud of his 
father’s body against the car’s side he 
poured the gas to it again. The car 
swerved around the edge of the lake 
and slid to a quick stop at the pump 
house. Elliot tumbled out, and sprang 
for the valve wrench. Already his father 
was at the pump engine turning gad- 
gets, throwing the big flywheel against 
compression, waiting for the word from 
Elliot that the intake valve was open, 
and Elliot gave that word as his wrench 
gripped the long bronze nut. By the 
time he had opened the outlet valve, 
— water into the mains, and got 

ack to the little house, flywheels were 
spinning, the engine roaring and the 
pumps were thudding. 

Elliot spent but a few minutes there, 
helping his father throw open oil cups, 
tall he was back in the car racing 
back to the fire. As he again flung him- 
self into the milling throng, a gratify- 
ing sight met his eyes. Four strings of 
fire hose, swelled to full capacity pres- 
sure, and hard as rock poured four 
streams of water, straight as rods of 
shining steel, into a fire that had al- 
ready wreaked havoc with two-thirds 
of a city block of buildings, but the 
flames were now falling back before 
this new onslaught of flooding water. 
The fire chief embraced him in un- 
abashed gratitude while Carlson stood 
by. speechless with emotion, too over- 
come for words. 

It was late that evening when Elliot 
at last came driving home, his smiling 
face betraying the good news that they 
were to stay on at the lake, caretakers 
of the city’s water supply. Carlson had 
told him, and they were to have a new 
car more money, and the new lake 


would be used as an rorssoge’ iary water 
supply and they would have charge of 
it ; 

It was glorious news for Mr. and Mrs. 


Anderson, but as soon as they had got- 
ten over their extreme happiness, El- 


liot’s father looked at him quizzically, 
“Son,” he said, g at the water 
tower, “I don’t understand what's hap- 
— to that water level gauge I've 

nm running my pumps wide open all 
day and if hasn’t budged an inch.” 

Elliot oe got “No wonder, Dad,” 
he responded. “You see, the tank wasn’t 
empty, never has been. Right after you 
opened the drain valve the other eve- 
ning, I closed it again, then climbed 
up and nailed the gauge at zero. I just 
never could bear the thought of wast- 
ing all that water.” 





PULITZER PRIZES AGAIN 


HE chief bit of news about this 
year’s Pulitzer Prizes is negative: 
the fact that no prize was given 

to a novelist. Last year, Steinbeck’s 
Grapes of Wrath carried away the lau- 
rels. Some critics regretted the fact that 
Hemingway's For Whom the Bell Tolls 
was left unmentioned this year, and 
others considered the biography, poetry, 
and reporting awards mediocre. 

Robert Emmet Sherwood tied Eugene 
O’Neiil’s record by capturing the drama 
prize for the third time. The prize play 
is There Shall Be No Night, story of a 
Finnish scientist and his family during 
the recent Soviet invasion. 

Marcus Lee Hansen, who taught at 
the University of Illinois, was a post- 
humous winner of the prize for history. 
His book, The Atlantic Migration, was 
published and honored after his death. 
It is a detailed history of the settlement 
ot the United States from 1607 to 1860. 

The Pulitzer Prize Committee con- 
ferred a special citation upon the New 
York Times for its coverage of foreign 
news. Columnist Westbrook Pegler, 
famous for his hard-hitting “Fair 
Enough” in the New York World-Tele- 
gram and other papers, was given the 
reporting award for his exposure of 
Scalise, a labor racketeer. Reuben 
Maury of the New York Daily News, 
received the award for the most dis- 
tinguished editorials. Jacob Burck of 
the Chicago Times was named top car- 
toonist of the year. 

Leonard Bacon, a 58-year-old college 
professor who has been publishing since 
1923 and has more than 10 books to 
his credit, won the poetry award for 
his Sunderland Capture. His verse is 
light, bright and witty. 

Ola Elizabeth Winslow, Chairman of 
the English ent of Goucher 
College, received the biography prize 
for her work on the life of Jonathan 
Edwards. 


Key to Book Quiz 
1-b; 2-d; 3-a; 4c; 5-c; 6-b; 7-0; 8d; 
9-a; 10-b. 
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HE great Louis Cobett would 
run alone this fine spring day. 
Jiggs Hanrahan, who coached 
them, wanted him to go a hard three 
~ quarters alone; and all other activity 
on the quarter-mile track ceased. The 
sprinters stopped taking starts; the 


middle- and long-distance ~ 
sto their warm-up jogging; an 
a oie throwers in the infield 
stopped and stood watching, the light 
spears in their hands. 

John Morgan, watching now with 
the others, could think of the word 
“great” applied to Cobett almost en- 
tirely without irony. John Morgan 
had run too long himself, known the 
pain and bitterness of this game too 
well, not to know a great runner 
when he saw one. What there was of 
irony in his own attitude stemmed al- 
most entirely from the curious fact 
that but for Cobett’s having his exist- 
ence so very close at hand, John Mor- 
gan himself might have been called 
great. 

With a few of the other runners, 
John Morgan went into the empty 
wooden stands and sat on the old 
wooden seats. The early June sun 
had warmed the wood and the-heat 
felt good through the heavy wool of 
his sweat shirt. 

_ Cobett would run a hard three 

quarters; the first three quarters .of a 
hard mile. John watched Jiggs Han- 
rahan give Cobett a start, watched 


for a moment the cocked hand in, 


which Hanrahan held the stop watch; 
then let his eyes, as though regret- 
fully, return to where Louis Cobett’s 
slender, rhythmically striding form 
was leaning into the first run. 


LAST 
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RACE 


The Coach Wanted Him Only to Pace the Star Miler, But 
John Morgan Found It in Himself to Beat a Better Man 


Cobett ran freely, seemingly with- 


' out effort, like an animal. He swept 


around three laps of the track, picked 
up the pace slightly coming into the 
last stretch, but did not sprint and 
finished in perfect form. 

“Very nice,” John Morgan said to 
himself “About 3:06.” 

He went out on the track. Hanra- 
han still stood, looking at the watch. 
He had a way of doing this after a 
good ormance, as though the 
position of the hands on the stop 
watch was a symbol, had even crys- 
tallized the fine running he had just 
seen. 

John Morgan came to the start and 
took the top of his jumper off. “3:06?” 

“3:07.1,” Hanrahan said, without 
looking at John. Hanrahan kept look- 
ing at the watch. 

“What do you want us to do?” 
John said. 

Hanrahan looked up, almost with 
a start. His eyes had the look of dis- 
tance in them. He had run a long 
time ago, in the days when there 
were professional runners, and the 
deeply seamed face still testified to 
it. But the eyes were good eyes. 
They seemed to change focus, finally 
to recognize the other runners wait- 
ing nearby. 

To himself, John Morgan chanted 
cynically: 

“I wish I were a bigshot 

To with the bigshots stand; 

A row of medals on my chest, 

My clippings in my hand.” 

It was pretty foolish, he decided 
one more time, and made himself 
stop thinking of the rhyme. Ji 
Hanrahan stopped scaktiaad iis 
gray head as though it were an effort 
to have to think about these other 
runners. “Take them out for a good 
mile and a quarter,” he said, talking 
to John but not looking at him. “Run 
about a 4:30 mile and then finish 
steadily the next quarter. Nobody 


pushing themselves but everyone get- 


ting a good workout.” 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, Pages 17-24 (English Section) are omitted. 


By Harry Sylvester 





With the others John Morgan al- 
ternated in setting the pace and was 
doing so when they swung into the 
fifth, last lap. Something like anger, 
almost unrealized, came up in him 
and unconsciously he ~_— to pile 
on the pace. When he finished he 
didn’t know he was fifty yards ahead 
of the others. 

“I didn’t want you to go that fast,” 
Jiggs Hanrahan said, almost absently. 
His eyes avoided John Morgan's and 
John wondered why. He didn’t ask 
Jiggs what the time had been. If 
Jigs didn’t want to tell, that was 

right. Sometimes Jiggs didn’t tell 
them the time, and, running being 
the ascetic thing it was, none of them 
minded this added small discipline. 

Walking slowly back to the field 
house, the sweat pouring out of him 
under the heavy wool jumper he had 
resumed, John thought that here he 
was twenty-three and about to be 
graduated from a university. He — 
any of them — should not be this in- 
tense about a game. Intensity rested 
more —, in this game than in 
any other, he suddenly realized, and 
wondered why he had never thought 
of this before, had never read it in 
their own lean faces, in the taut- 
stretched skin of their bodies, in the 
mouths drawn straight and the hol- 
lowed eyes. 

You gave up a lot of things for it, 
too, he thought. But this year he 
had gone with a girl, Jane Murfree. 
He had been cynical about it at first, 
perhaps because he distrusted his 
own judgment after the long absti- 
nence. But she had been nice, and 
somehow he had become less cyni- 
cal. 

Louis Cobett was in the showers 
when John Morgan went into the 
long, tiled shower room, but neither 
of them spoke. There was no readily 
apparent enmity between them; it 
was just that after four years of 
competing against each other as well 
as other men, they were not friendly. 
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John stood under a shower a mo- 
ment, then went over to the barrel 
of salt that stood in one corner of the 
room, and rubbed handfuls of the rough 
salt over his legs and torso. It stung 
more than usual. He realized now what 
he had suspected from his dropping 
weight, from the growing tenseness in 
him — that he was approaching a fine 
edge of physical condition. His skin was 
dry, ‘sel in oil, that was why the 
salt stung so. After years of running, 
it you were even a little smart, you 
got to know the physical subtleties of 
your own body. 

So that, John thought, made Jiggs a 
good coach. The Nationals were this 
week in Chicago and Jiggs had them 
at the peak and ready, with their hardly 
knowing it. The warm shower washed 
the salt away and the stinging went 
with it. He let the cold water play 
along his spine. It made him feel fresh 
again and he thought he might see Jane 
tonight. Tuesday night — it was about 
the last night he could see her, with 
the meet Saturday. 

He couldn’t make up his mind about 
it while he dressed, and his thoughts 
slipped away and he wondered one 
more time why he had never been able 
to beat Louis Cobett. Some said it was 
psychological but neither ee himself 
nor Jiggs, when he had asked him one 
day, er so. 

“Some horses run faster than others,” 
Jiggs said. “That’s the way God made 
them. You should have gone to another 
school maybe. You wouldn’t have felt 
so bad anyhow, even if he might have 
whipped you just as much in meets. 
Sometime you might beat him, though. 
Sometimes a man can find it in himself 
to beat a better man.” And Jiggs had 
walked away that time, the lined face 
worried, the eyes wrinkling as they 
stared into the sun. 

Jiggs was a good man, John ees 
he was grateful suddenly that Jiggs had 
helped to make him even as good as 
he was. John thought one more time 
that both he and Cobett would have 
their hands full in the Nationals. Cali- 
fornia had a good distance man for a 
change, Eddie Leto, a Finn. And there 
was Wishy Gordon, from the East, who 
had run third to them last year. 

The feeling of well-being that the 
salt rub, the t and cold shower, had 
brought to him did not last long. The 
irritation that rose slowly in him he 
knew was probably caused by the fine 
edge of his condition. But the name- 
less anger that had come to him dur- 
ing the workout was still in him, too, 
and he tried to find the reason for it. 

His date that evening had the shadow 
of the race over it as, it now seemed 
to him in a continuation of the long 
retrospection he had begun today, his 
whole recent life had had the shadow 








of other races over it. Somehow, it 
had become easy to picture things ac- 
curately and vividly tonight. He had 
only to close his eyes to see bright- 
shirted runners rounding a turn. He 
could hear the sound of their feet slog- 
ging on a cinder track; one of them was 
even himself. 

“You're rather preoccupied tonight,” 
Jane was saying. 

He turned to her. She had shoulder- 
length, ash-blond hair. The eyes were 
long and light colored; the mouth full; 
the skin smooth and fresh. 

“Year’s end,” John said. “School 
year’s end. End of a lot of things.” 
His voice almost trailed off. 

“It couldn’t be that you were go- 
ing moody or temperamental on me?” 
she said. 

“Hanrahan has all of us at a peak,” 


he said. It explained almost every- . 


thing to himself; it should explain to 
others. . 

“I suppose,” Jane said, after a while, 
“that you'll have to go back to the 
dorm early?” 

“Saturday,” he said, “we run. Prob- 
ably for the last time. I have to beat 
them, beat Louis Cobett, beat them 
all.” He realized he was standing and 
that his head was just the least bit 
light. s 

“You know,” she said, looking at him, 
“what you need is applause. You need 
it bad. Even if only once.” 

John looked at her, wanting to smile, 
but not quite able to. “Childish, isn’t 
it?” 

“I suppose it is,” she said, “but some 
things we have to have before we can 
reject them. .. .” 

“Don’t go Bg on me,” he said. 
“I've never thought of you that way.” 

“You'd better get some sleep,” she 
said. “I've heard of distance runners 
going punchy like fighters. I'm almost 
ready to believe it.” 

Hanrahan worked them lightly on 
Wednesday, and Thursday not at all. 
Friday they went into Chicago. 

John slept well, an unusual thing 





the night before a race. In the morn- 
ing he felt better than ever in his life. 
Eating the usual breakfast steak, he re- 
frained from looking at the 
sports pages. A manager brought him 
a letter from Jane. It read: 
“This is the last time to get that 
“reer And I'm hoping you get it 
y. If you like, I'll meet you after 
the race. JANE.” 


Something about the note annoyed 
chim obscurely; Set working in him the 
subtle ferment of irritation he had 
known all this week. He was old enough 
to know better, not to have to depend 
on applause for any happiness or whole- 
ness. He was old enough for this, he 
realized, but he still needed the ap- 
plause. This knowledge was in him, rec- 
ognized but not admitted. Well, it was 

‘ood of her to remind him of it. And 
e did want to see her after the meet; 
perhaps to see her for a long time after- 
ward. ... 

A manager said Hanrahan wanted to 
see John. 

“What for?” 

“I wouldn’t know. He’s in his room 
~ 316.” 

Hanrahan was alone, pacing the 
floor. “What are you worried about?” 
John said. “You'd think you were go- 
ing to do the work. today.” With the 
end so near, John could be flippant. 

“Sit down,” Hanrahan said. John de- 
liberately sat in a chair with his back 
to the window. 

“I was figuring,” Hanrahan said. 
“Maybe we can win this meet. But we 
got to have the mile.” 

“Then what are you worrying about?” 

“This: You know what this Finn, this 
Leto, runs to win that big: Coast meet. 
He runs 4:09.3. That’s a full second 
better than Louis Cobett runs any time 
this year. And this Wishy Gordon when 
he wins the IC-4A in the East he runs 
4:11. A 4:12 mile isn’t anything any 
more. When I was running it was the 
record.” 

“Tt was B cm good when I was a 
boy, myself,” forw said. 

Hanrahan didn’t notice the crack. 
“Now, don’t think for a minute,” he 
went on, “that I don’t think Louis can’t 
beat those guys. I just want to be sure 
he does.” Hanrahan was being very 
devious over something. John knew, 
and it was not Hanrahan’s way- 

“If I see any of them catching him 
in the stretch,” John said, “Ill throw a 
block into them. Can't let good old 
Louis lose.” 

Finally, Hanrahan noticed. “You're in 
great maps aren't you? What's bother- 
ing you 

“Not a thing. Just on edge.” 

“I think I might have brought you 
down a little too fine,” Hanrahan said. 

(Continued on page 87) 
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An Air Lines Executive Writes to His Son 


EW times — new occupations. The 

following letter was~written by 
W. A. Patterson, President of United 
Air Lines, one of the leading American 
companies in this rapidly. growing field 
of transportation. It was addressed to 
his son, a young man in ng csagpentd 
school, to help him in solving his own 
vocational problem. Of course this 
father is interested in the future of 
aviation. But the advice he gives is 
sound for any young man looking for- 
ward to an uncertain future. 


Dear Bill: 

You and I have talked consistently 
about the future. We both fully ap- 
preciate its uncertainty and the futility 
of determining a narrow path to suc- 
cess: However, we have agreed that 
there are tools with which one ma 
equip himself whereby he may take ad 
vantage of the opportunities that come 
his way; now is the time for you to 
fashion those tools. 

I have tried to consider your situa- 
tion in an impersonal way, attempting 
to evaluate the needs of a young man, 
sincere in his desire to prepare himself 
for a vast and ever-changing economic 
world. I find this impossible. I have 
only my experience from which to draw 
and the value of my advice can only be 
taken in the light of those experiences. 

Although it is difficult and often re- 
quires numerous restarts, one of the 
most helpful and necessary approaches 
to adult life is to determine a goal and 
prepare in the most thorough and 
practical manner possible to achieve 
that goal. In order to do this one must 
honestly evaluate his own abilities and 
limitations, then proceed in the direc- 
tion of those evaluations. By this I 
mean, know yourself and do that which 
you can best do. 

In selecting a purpose in life choose 
one that has scope, one that permits 
initiative and versatility, one that is 
growing and improving society as it 
grows. All of which brings us back to 
my own experience —I set as my ob- 
jective aviation, because it was and is a 
pioneering industry, capable of altering 
our entire economic system, lending it- 
self to rapid and expansion and 


providing numerous outlets for in- 
dividual ability. I have seen my en- 
deavors materialize, my visions partly 
realized, and now I pass on those 
visions to you. 

To prepare oneself for aviation you 
must have perspective, you must learn 
to think in terms of five and ten year 

eriods, you must keep abreast and 
ahead of modern advance, you must 
understand the complexities and ten- 
dencies of a growing nation. Each in- 
dividual, no matter the phase of avia- 
tion in which he participates, should be 
deeply concerned with the industry’s 
progress and its contribution to society 
which, in the final analysis, can be 
measured only in terms of public con- 
fidence and support. 

Although the airplane is the mechan- 
ical device, it is, relatively speaking, a 
very minor part of air transportation. 
Without the mechanic who services the 
plane, the pilot who flies the ship, the 
dispatcher, the meteorologist, and the 
radio operator who plan and facilitate 
the flight, and the numerous individu- 
als without whose skill an air trans- 
port organization could not exist, the 
airplane would be a useless mechanism. 
Beyond this is the imagination, the 
science, and the organizing ability that 
form an essential part of our industry. 
As you know, there is constant research 
being carried on to improve and ad- 
vance in mechanical perfection; our 
medical department continues to make 
astounding strides in the comfort and 
well-being of both passengers and per- 
sonnel; our school increases in impor- 
tance as it provides mo.e and more in- 
formative sources necessary to keep our 
employees posted on modern advance. 
And so I could go from department to 
department — accounting, sales, adver- 
tising, passenger service, mail and 
freight, budget and statistical forecast- 
ing. etc., pointing out the versatile and 

imited opportunity for youth in 
aviation. 

But I hope you realize, Bill, this is in 
no way an attempt to persuade you to 
follow in my footsteps. It is merely 
— my experience, by way of ex- 
ample, in an effort to illustrate a 
practical approach to an economic phi- 





losophy and to point out a frontier that 
continues to challenge the courage and 
determination of another generation. 


Sincerely, 
DAD 


Women in Aviation 


Q. I am interested in aviation and 
would like to make a living by flying. I 
would like to know if there are any jobs 
open to women in the field of aviation. 


A. Some of the . positions in aviation 
which have been filled by women are: 
flying instructors (instructing women stu- 
dents); work at airports; hostesses on air 
liners. The interest among girls, espe- 
cially in jobs as air Precis, Bg has been 
greater than the supply of jobs or even 
necessary qualifications. There is a wide- 
_ drive to train pilots now going on 

roughout the country but the training 
facilities are for men in military service. 
It you have a real and abiding interest, 
let me suggest that you write to Air Youth 
of America, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City, for further information. Their 
booklet on How to Get a Job in Aviation 
mentions places in your state where train- 
ing facilities have been set up. 


Electric Welding 


Q. In our school shop work I have be- 
come very much interested in electric 
welding. Will you please tell me where I 
can find information about opportunities 
for employment in this field? 


A. Welding is one of the essential jobs 
connected with defense work, especially 
im shipbuilding (but also in aircraft and 
other machine and metal trades) and is 
therefore enjoying a boom at this time. 
For full information as to employment op- 
portunities for welding workers in your 
region, apply at the nearest office of the 
U_ S. Employment Service. I am informed 
by an employment official who places many 
workers in an important shipbuilding plant 
that a considerable period of training and 
supervised experience is needed to make 
a good welder, but your preliminary train- 
ing in the school hen will stand you in 
good stead. If you require additional train- 
ing get in touch, through your State De- 
= of Education, with the nearest 

ense training center offering a good 
course in welding. 


News Photography 


Q. Can you supply me with some in- 
formation on news photography? 


A. Fortune magazine in the September, 
1980, issue ran an illustrated article on 
“Newspictures” which may be of interest 
to you. You can refer to a copy of this 
magazine in your public library. Also read 
the book News Photography by Jack Price, 
Industries Publishing Company, 80 La- 
fayette Street, New York City. 
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VACATION PHOTOGRAPHY 
By Mabel Scacheri 


EFORE, we set out on our vaca 
tion Arp. 4 9 fun this year 
let’s get out the snapshot album 

and see what we did last year. 

Oh, here’s the shot of the picnic. with 
Dad eating watermelon 

And here is the pretty scene trom the 
tront porch of the summer sq 
Look at the sky. Just plain white. Why 
didn’t we wait for a day when the 
clouds were good, and use a yellow 
filter? 

Well, a tew looks into the old albums 
show us we could do better this year 
And they also show us that people make 
two kinds of pictures. One <xind is the 
“ened record of our doings, ow 
tiends, our surroundings. The other 
kind is the more ambitious shot, some- 
thing that makes a real picture for other 
people to enjoy. 

Now let’s think about this summer 
Maybe we are going to spend some 
time on a farm. We'll meet some jolly 
country boys and girls. We want some 
pictures of them. Are we going to ask 
Billie to stand by the door stiff as a 
ramrod, squinting, looking bored and 
self-conscious? Or shall we try to put 
in some interesting detail with him that 
wil] give him something to do, give 
him a bit of background that says 
“farm?” 

How about this shock ot oats? Let 
him hold up a bundle of the grain, and 


peek over the top of it. A good smile 
interesting material. 

Many pictures of our triends, our pets, 
our surroundings, could be iat up 


out of the me-and-my-folks class into 
real picture quality with just a little 
more thought. 

Scenery is a subject that crops up in 
all vacation photography. We see so 
manv beautiful views we are so dis- 





The old chap down the road, who keeps 
all those dogs, makes a better picture 
than a lot of snapshots of the family. 











Left: Note how the branch of the tree 
in the foreground lends depth and in- 
terest to this scene. Right: The farmer’s 
son makes a fine subject when he is 
posed in a corn or wheat field, or in a 
background where he is natural. 


appointed in our pictures ot them. Here 
are some things to keep in mind. 
First, remember the simple rule of 
composition, about bear, | the picture 
into thirds. Imagine two lines drawn 
from top to bottom of the picture area, 
evenly spaced to divide the picture into 
three equal parts. Imagine two other 
lines running crosswise of the picture, 
making three equal horizontal divisions. 
The general regions where these lines 
cross are good spots to place interesting 
objects. A tree, a canoe, a figure The 
upper or lower horizontal line is a good 
ace to put the skyline. the line of a 
ake shore. The sky may occupy the 
upper two-thirds, or the upper one- 
third. But if it occupies just half of the 
picture, it is less attractive. 
Small detail in scenery is usually bad. 
Masses of speckly foliage with no large 
mass or outline; sparkly brooks and 
bushes with no human figure to act as 
a center of interest; vast panoramas 
with no pattern or center; distant views 
with no Lpciaeoial detail to give depth 
- these are vacation headaches 
Watch out for interesting characters. 
such as the old chap down the road 
who has all those dogs. Get him on his 
doorstep. In short, season your osepi 
of the family with a good sprinkling of 
pictures of general interest. 
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LOWELL THOMAS 
interviews 
. and Mrs. 
Py. A. Ry rer g 
Crow’s Road, 
Bronxville, N.Y. 



















Here’s Vacation News about 


GANADA 


from an enterprising American family 


(as told to Lowell Thomas) 


“You should meet the 
Tredwells,” writes Lowell 
Thomas, famous author, ex- 
plorer and star reporter of 
screen and radio. “I’ve 
knocked about the world a 
bit and the thrills I had in 
going places hit me again 
while listening to the Tred- 
well youngsters. You should 
have seen their eyes sparkle 
as they described Canada. 
They lived thrills 

again; crossing 








Lowell Thomas: “May I come in? I’d like to 
tell the American Brey le about your Cana- 
rs. 


dian vacation.” redwell: “Why, cer- 
tainly—but we’ll probably get excited all 
over again, Mr. Thomas. You see it was our 
great a success. It cost we —— 
gave us a bigger trip—a complete change 
ey. etal Tamniee “Did you plan your 
trip in advance?”’ Mr. Tredwell: “That was 


the international boundary; 
catching their first fish; ex- 
ploring wayside inns, over- 
night camps; cooking meals 
in the open; making new 
friends, Canadians; hearing 
French for the first time out 
of school; in their own way 
(without realizing it) bind- 
ing our two countries closer 
together. There is real vaca- 
tion news in the Tredwell 
interview*, important news 
for every American family.” 

*A Voluntary Testimonial. 








I can shew you a pile of maps, folders—all 
kinds of beautiful literature. Even so our 
trip to Canada was a revelation—the kids 
didn’t want to come home.” Lowell Thomas: 
‘“‘Was it easy to cross the border?” Mrs. 
Tredwell: ‘‘Surprisingly easy—both entering 
Canada and coming home there was no 
bother. Just routine enquiries that took a 
minute or two from the Canadian officials. 


on the way home but almost any identifica- 
tion would have done. Listen to our costs— 
3 weeks for only 160 U.S. dollars—the ex- 
change premium plus low living costs gave 
us all that value.” Mr. Tredwell: “Yes, and 
we travelled 1,600 miles, visited many cities, 
had our own cottage for two weeks and for 
the first time spent less than our budget.” 
Lowell Thomas: “That is NEWS. Thank 





part of the thrill—all five of us worked on it. We had birth certificates to show our officers you, indeed.” 














you roof 


Like the Tredwells, 
YOU, TOO, can have a 
big exciting vacation 
for less money. Rate of 
exchange is in your 
favour, Canada AT 
WAR is still the world’s 
greatest vacationland 
and Canadians welcome 
you more than ever. 






{ CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 


‘ OTTAWA - CANADA KK-341 
DC Please send me free copy of your 60-page illustrated 
, PLAYGROUND OF THE nontu/ { book about vacationing in Canada. 


* Along every mile of the friendship border, lies a vacation 

wonderland—rich in old world scenes, unspoiled wilder- 

ness, varied languages and quaint customs. You'll find 

great modern cities, fine highways, palatial inland § Name 

steamers, railways, and hotels to meet your taste and § 

budget. So when summer comes this year take a tip ' Address 
B 


| { Please send me information on...............sssssssseseseeeees 


I NN cst ci sicndanins snd eed nsdenebenstgasoneboose 








from the Tredwells. Put a note on your front door 
saying, ‘‘Gone to Canada for a swell vacation.” 
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WAS funny, Mac thought, 
[standing in the stagline at the 
Prom, how some girls clicked 
and others didn’t. There went Sis 
Moncke, for instance. 

“Hiya, Sis... .” 

Uh-huh, up to her old tricks again, 
eh? You ‘could always tell when Sis 
was anguing for a cut-in. Shed 
practically drag her partner toward 
the stagline, then yoo-hoo all the 
stags, as if to say, “Look, what a 
wonderful time I'm having!” Of 
course, she wasn’t, at all. She was 
miserable about getting stuck. It was 
written all over her face, even if she 
did try to hide behind a lot of noise. 
Sis-had the wrong technique, if she 
only knew. None of the regular gang 
would fall for that stuff anymore, 
and the uninitiated would dance 
with her once, and quit. Not because 
of her dancing — she wasn’t bad — 
but because of her dizzy conversa- 
tion. Sis had a brain, but she was 
afraid to use it. Probably because 
she’d seen some of the “beautiful but 
dumb” girls get by. Well, somebody 
ought to tell her that it takes a lot 
of looks to make up for a little 


® 
















§} Your MANNERS 


thing. Well, it was easy to under- 
stand why Claire was seen with out- 
of-town boys or new-comers! 

“Hi, there, Bonnie. . . . Yeah, 
swell... .” 

Bonnie, the date-breaker. Bonnie, 
the two-timingest gal in town. But 
she had a collection of fraternity 
pins and class rings that would {fill 
a jewelry store window! But Bonnie 
had put the skids on herself recently. 
She two-timed once too many when 
she took Bud Ferris for such a ride 
at Christmas time. Bud's pals in the 
Stag Club had stopped dating her 
and the idea had spread. Now Bon- 
nie would probably give her whole 
collection of pins for just one date 
that she didn't have to ask for her- 
self. That kid with her tonight was 
her first cousin. 

“Okay, Dona. How're you. . . .” 

What — only ten-thirty and Dona- 
lee Scroggs already at the dance? 
Well, well, Dona was doing better. 
Much better than last Friday when 
Mac had taken her to an invitation 
dance. Walking up on the porch at 
the appointed hour, he’d seen Dona 
scurrying upstairs to get dressed. By 
the time she came down, exactly one 
hour later, he and Junior Scroggs 
had the World’s Fair built in blocks, 


BOY dates GIRL 


Title Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
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dumbness. And, although nobody 
wants to discuss the map of Europe 
or a scientific experiment at a dance, 
boys like girls who can say more 
than “ooh-ah” and “but definitely.” 

“Oh, hilo, Claire. . . . Fine, 
thanks... .” 

And much better, thanks, without 
your gold-digging ways! Boy, what 
a dope that guy was, whoever he 
was, to bring Claire Ketchum to a 
dance. That -is,-unless he had a 
pocketful of money. Claire always 
expected her date to send orchids, 
and if he didn’t have a car, she 
practically demanded a taxi. Besides, 
the end of the dance~was only the 
beginning of the evening for Claire. 
She always wanted to go places — 
not one, but several, and although 
she ordered everything from hot 
dogs to steak sandwiches, she never 
ate more than a mouthful of any- 


By Gay Head 


all right, but Mac’s »new linen suit 
looked as if it'd been slept in. The 
makeup and junk Dona crammed 
into his coat pocket didn’t help its 
sags either. And then that cute trick 
she pulled about forgetting to say 
that she had to be home at twelve 
o'clock — until a quarter of one! That 
made everything just dandy, particu- 
larly since her Dad, owner of the 
Downtown Drug and one of Mac’s 
best customers, was a light sleeper! 
Why couldn't girls tell you at the be- 
ginning of the evening what time 
they had to be home? It was no dis- 
ace to have to come in early. 
“H'lo Nancy, looking fancy... .” 
And how! About as fancy as a 
totem pole with all that make-up on. 
Some girls seemed to think that the 
more paint they piled on the more 
attention they'd attract. Well, they 
did — but it was usually the wrong 
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kind. A boy might look once, but he’d 
be sure to turn away . . . probably 
toward someone like. ... 

“Oh, hiya, Blimp. . . . Yes, you in- 
troduced me to her at the last dance, 
remember? . ... Oh, sure, I'll be glad 
to dance with her later, but right this 
minute, I’m dancing with MY girl... 
Yeah . . . See, in that navy blue dress 
with the big white sailor collar... .” 


[ WAS funny, Jinks thought, peering 
over Pete Wimbish’s shoulder, how 
different boys were at a dance. Take 
Pete, for instance. At school he was a 
regular cut-up; on a date he talked 
about himself too much, but he was still 
witty and attractive. BUT on a dance 
floor he was impossible. Pete wasn’t sat- 
isfied to dance smoothly and nicely; he 
wanted to be fancy. And since he'd 
never yet mastered the simplest steps, 
he’d turned into a Whirling Dervish. 
He thought it was smart to go round 


and round until . . . you were sooo00o0 
. diz-zy. . ; 


“Oh! Oh, I see. Yes, Pete, that was 
... swell, ... Hello, Tiger, mind if I 
stand still a moment?” 

Maybe Tiger. Vance wasn’t Arthur 
Murray but, at least, he could hold a 
girl up. Ouch! Like that, with his right 
hand pressing on the nape of your neck 
until you looked like a question mark 

. . profile view. 

“So did I, Tige. See you. H’lo, Zom- 
bie. Oh, do you like it? I'm glad.” 

Hmmmm, the dotted swiss dress 
must be okay, judging by the numer- 
ous favorable comments, But it would 
have to be strong as denim in order to 
weather this dance. Zombie was a speed 
demon! He went straight ahead at 80 
per and it was everybody else’s fault if 
they _ in ae sn Ma armsig never 
stopped to apologize either to the 
ple * buiapal tans or his sashaoe: 
Funny, some boys never seemed to 
realize how much girls liked small 
courtesies. 

“What did you say, Zombie? I was 
listening to the music. . . . And that’s 
my favorite piece they're playing now. 
‘The Things I Love? tek it ta . oh, 
hello, Maa-acl” 


66 ° ” P J 
Hy Jinks,” he smiled down at 


“D’ja miss me?” 

“of course. Where’ve you, been? 

“Oh, around. Checking up to see if 
I'd been missing anything, trailing you. 
But I hadn't. Did anyone ever tell you 
how won —” 

“Whoa, there! If that’s a gag... .” 
Jinks teased. 

a I'll change it then. Did anyone 
ever tell you you've got everything i 
takes?” Sia .: cae San 

“No,” Jinks smiled back, “but I’m 


Words of the Week | 


Vowel Sounds: ale, care, add, ah, sofa 
éve, énd; ice, ill; tée, érb, ddd, food, foot; 
cibe, in, ip; oil, how. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French u, 
German ii; y at end of syllable—French 
liquid 1; fade, Fi guttural ch; n—French 
nasal m or n. In words of more than one 
syllable accented syllables are italicized. 

ascetic (4-sét-ik), page 25. Austere, 
strict, ra pee 

gnomic (né-mik), page 17. Uttering or 
containing maxims. Resembling a group of 
Greek poets who wrote “with an apt brev- 
ity, what in this life ought to be done or 
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arious (gré-gdr-é-iis), page 19, Liv- 
nf ae moving habitually in flocks, herds, 
or crowds; hence, sociable, fond of being 
with people. 

nomenclature (n6-mén-kld-tar), page 18. 
The system*of names used in a particular 
science or art, or by any group of indi- 
viduals, 

protagonist (pré-tdg-d-nist), page 17. 
One who takes a leading part aa drama, 
novel, or story; hence an active leader. 


recondite (rék-iin-dit), page 17, Hidden 
from sight; hard to understand, profoundly 
studied; abstract. 


ribald (rib’ld), page 19. Low, coarsely 





not done.” 


humorous. 








willing to’ listen.” 


THE TENNIS STRING 
THAT RESISTS MOISTURE ! 





Take advantage of these EXTRA qualities! 
Have your racket strung with Du Pont nylon this season! 


yrs. - here’s a racket 
string that actually resists 
the damaging effects of mois- 
ture! Now you can forget 
about your old string worries. 
Rainy weather .. . wet balls 
. » » damp grass won’t harm 
nylon tennis strings because 
these strings are water-re- 
sistant! 

You can even hold a nylon- 
strung racket under a faucet 
(be sure to keep the frame 
dry!) . . . and the smooth, 
water-repellent strings will 
lose none of their strength or 
“ping”! 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC), PLASTICS DEPT., ARLINGTON, N. 3. QUPOND 


Remember . . . besides the 
extra advantages of nylon 
strings, they have all the ordi- 
nary qualities you demand in 
good racket strings. And all 
these qualities have been thor- 
oughly tested...inthe Du Pont 
laboratories . . . on special 
“torture” machines of string 
distributors and racket manu- 
facturers . . . in hundreds of 
slamming sets of actual play! 

Your dealer will show you 
these racket strings made of 
Du Pont nylon or new rackets 
already strung with nylon. 


Notice their clear, translucent 


appearance. Prove to your- 
self that nylon racket strings 
are the biggest tennis news 
in years! ; 
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A HUNDRED THINGS TO 0O.. 





A THOUSAND THINGS TO SEE 
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PULLING OLD WORLD CARTS AS WAS DONE CENTURIES AGO. 


@ Distinctive charm awaits the visitor to Eastern | 


Canada, Beautiful cities. Ontario’s enticing lake- 
lands. Hand-looms, spinning wheels, and out- 
door ovens. Quebec, America’s only walled city, 
French Gaspé Peninsula, iridescent Percé Rock 
and its teeming bird-life. The myriad fishing vil- 
lages of the Maritimes...all combine to make a 
tour of Eastern Canada “the vacation of a life- 
time.” Here are sun-kissed beaches, pine-fringed 
golf courses, and no end of sports for your 
pleasure. Inquire about all expense tours. 
Come soon ... and see what you've missed! 


‘fs gover 


WINDS ALONG BETWEEN 
IBOOFT. SHEER CLIFFS. 











NO PASSPORTS REQUIRED OF U.S. CITIZENS! 
Your United States dollar has extra value in 
Canada. This year more than ever, a friendly 
welcome awaits you throughout the Do- 
minion. Don’t forget your camera. 

GOING TO THE N.E. A. CONVENTION? 

Ttavel via Canada, or let us help you plana 
post-convention tour! 
LOW SUMMER FARES —LIBERAL STOP-OVERS 
Call of write any Canadian National office 
4 for illustrated booklets of Jasper, Canada 
and Alaska tours. 
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Prepared by George B. Corwin, Nationa) Hi-Y¥ 
Secretary, National Council of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, 347 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


SPRING CLEANING 

“Clean speech” is a tamiliar slogan 
in the Hi-Y. So it takes a lot of inge- 
nuity to launch a new kind of project 
around it. Most members consider it 
a “touchy” subject anyway. 

The Lincoln Hi-Y of Lancaster, Pa., 
found a way to remove much of the 
touchiness. Members printed and dis- 
tributed bookmarks, with the headin 
“Ten Good Reasons for Swearing. 
Among the reasons given were: “It is 
the sure mark of a gentleman.” “It 
makes folks believe your statements.” . 
“It shows you are educated and well- 
bred.” “It pleases parents.” 

The- campaign worked. Boys who 
received bookmarks not only used them 
and read the ten statements, but passed 
them on to others. The Lincoln Hi-Y 
Club offers to send some of its ma- 
terials to those interested upon request ° 
Write Robert W. Bowman, Club Presi- 
dent, J]. P- McCaskey H. S., Lancaster 


JOB-FINDERS 

Jobs—everybody listens when that 
word is spoken. The Hi-Y Club of Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, organized its own Em- 
ployment Bureau to find odd jobs and 
part time work for both boys and girls. 
The Junior Chamber of Commerce paid 


‘bureau started. 


to install a em and get the 
e Y. M. C. A. spon- 
sored the project. 

Local members, store owners, house- 
wives, and business men sought and 
hired help through the bureau. Some 
effort was made to place boys and girls 
with the consideration for the voca- 
tional careers they prefer to follow. 
But jobs of this kind are especially 
scarce. So the youth of Ann Arbor 
have made the best of it. They've shown 
a hearty interest in gasoline stations, 
garages, and grocery stores. 


BICYCLE TRAFFIC COURT 


Why not a set of traffic laws for 
bicycles? There are laws for all other 
vehicles, and laws for pedestrians. Use 
nt bicycles is on the increase, but regu- 
lations in most places are meager. Re- 
sult: a sharp increase in traffic accidents. 





Car-washing is a regular Saturday cere- 
mony in many families. So Hi-Y Boys of 
Ann Arbor decided to make it a means 
of raising some extra spending money. 


The Director of Public Safety for the 
City of Dayton, Ohio, appealed to the 
Hi-Y. A Saturday pa. Bicycle 
Court, complete with carefully chosen 





A group of Los Angeles Girl Reserve members is here shown taking advantage of an 
outing in the woods to read aloud and to talk over a number of pressing problems. 
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staff, was established. The A vagronal 
Court was glad to relinquish the han- 
dling of bicycle arrests. Sentences range 
from writing a 300 word theme on some 
safety subject, to having the bicycle im- 
pounded for 15 days. All bicycles in 
the city are now registered. As a re- 
sult of this well-rounded campaign 
there has been a marked reduction of 
accidents 


Girl Reserves 
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Prepared by Elise F. Moller, Girl Reserve Secre- 
tary, National Board of Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations, 600 Lexington Ave., New York. 


TABLE TALK HELPS 


The Girl Reserve Clubs of Indianapo- 
lis have found a way to help solve some 
.of the problems’ which arise in the vari- 
ous clubs. It is an inter-club council 
which meets once a month at the Y. M. 
C. A. The president of each Girl Re- 
serve club in the city and one repre- 
sentative from each club may attend. 
Around the luncheon table informal 
discussions take place, and each girl 
tells what her club is doing, and any 
difficulties that the club may have are 
discussed and usually ironed out. 
Sadie Kretheontis, 
Indianapolis. Indiana 


FACING THE FUTURE—NOW 


Girl Reserve clubs are more than 
busy these days answering conference 
Pee om ap raising money to send 
elegates to twenty-one sectional sum- 
mer conferences, and deciding who 
shall be conference delegates. 

Girls in New England, Eastern New 
York and Northern New Jersey have 
said that these are the things’ about 
their conference that mean most: 

First and most important of all: the 
experience of living and working to- 
gether in harmony and understanding 
with girls of different nationalities. 

Second: the conference atmosphere 
in which girls of various creeds and 
opinions can discuss their ideas. 

And: the relationship of girls and 
adults in which the opinions and con- 
tributions of each are equally impor- 
tant. 

Finally the girls decided to talk about 
“Facing the Future—Now” at this sum- 
mer’s conference. And they'll get down 
to brass tacks when they consider “cur- 
rent and future vocational uncertain- 
ties, what values and beliefs a person 
can hold onto, and how to develop 
leadership for true democracy in home, 
club, school and community!” 
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NOTICE - LAST [ISSUE 


This is the last issue of Scholastic for the present 
school semester. It is the 16th issue of the current 
semester and the 32nd issue for the school year. The 
first issue of the fall semester will be ready for de- 
livery to the schools immediately after Labor Day. 
Teachers are urged to place their tentative orders now. 











St. Mary Lake 


GATEWAY TO 
the Best of the West 


Great Northern's EMPIRE 
BUILDER takes you direct to 
Glacier National Park, gate- 
way to wonderful vacation 


GLACIER PARK and 

— PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
— CANADIAN ROCKIES 
— CALIFORNIA 

— YELLOWSTONE PARK 
— DUDE RANCHES 


Return via your choice of 
routes. Travel on credit, if 
you wish. Pay later, on budget 
plan, in 8, 10 or 12 monthly 
instaliments. Ask about | ow- 
cost ALL-EXPENSE TOURS, 











A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager 


Room 730 Great Northern Railway Bldg., St. Paul, Mion. 
Send me information about a trip to...-----..-----.- 


lel ded ieee 





Glacier Park Hotel 





a) a Begin your vacation thrills at 


Ue Glorious Glacier Park 


@ This year put Glorious Glacier Park, Montana, 
in your vacation plans as your first ‘‘must see.” 
Go direct on Great Northern’s famous train, 
EMPIRE BUILDER. You'll enjoy every mile en 
combinations — route and every day in the park. 

At Glacier you'll be surrounded by uncount- 
able scenic thrills, all easily seen from observa- 
tion motor coaches, lake launches, saddle horses 

_and foot trails. Picturesque hotels and chalets 
ALASKA provide every comfort and many enjoyable diver- 
sions. Ask your ticket agent or travel bureau, 
or mail coupon for color booklet, map and 
information. 





Route of the 
Empire Builder 
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HE’S DOWN, HE’S UP! Jack A’s 
Sportsman shirt (we mean) which 
has a fine-fitting convertible col- 
lar. Comes in white, green, blue, 
and tan; in poplin ($1.25) or 
Oxford cloth (about $1.70). 





FASHION 


WE'VE HEARD A LOT ABOUT: 


The boys’ “butch” haircuts that are 
driving the girls crazy (so they say!) 
and the girls’ “baby” bobs that are 
driving the boys crazy (so they say!) 
. . . the Hawaiian print shirts and 
chamois slacks that the boys are wear- 
ing (in’ California) . . . and glazed 
chintz, the new favorite for girls’ sum- 
mer formals. 


WE'VE THOUGHT A LOT ABOUT: 


all the things we'd like to have, but 
can’t find in stores, so we sent our 
country-wide Dress Parade Staff scurry- 
ing around their schools to find out if 
we were right. We were . . . and here 
are some of their suggestions: 


1. A PAIR OF MITTENS (or gloves) with a small 
CHANGE PURSE right in one palm. No more 
fumbling for that nickel when arms are loaded 
with beoks and the bus sways dizzily. 


2. A CLEAN-UP KIT with soap, wash cloth, small 
towel, and perhaps some tissue for removing 
makeup. Maybe cold cream, too. Also, a handle. 


3. LASTEX CUFFS on long-sleeved sweaters, so 
that they don’t get out of shape when rolled up 
“college gal’’ fashion. 





GO ON, DON’T BE A SISSY! Caryl, 
at left, wears a red and white panel 
front suit of rayon satin lastex. Also 
comes in blue and white (about $3). 
Kleinerts’ hopsacking sandals (about 
$3). Joan’s white lastex sharkskin suit 
has culotte skirt and top embroidered 
with red and blue dots. Also in blue 
with contrast dots (about $4). Both 
wear rubber Aqua Fleurs in hair (50c). 





FLASHES 


4. How about a novelty SHOELACE CLIP? 
“Click!” and it’s tightly clamped over the knot 
of the shoe-lace, keeping it securely tied. Per- 
haps in the shape of a football, basketball, or 
doggie or two. 


5. MAKEUP KITS that look like textbooks; lip- 
sticks that look like pencils. 
6. A combination PENCIL, COMB, LIPSTICK. 


7. A compact with a CONCEALED LIGHT that 
automatically switches on when opened . . . 
recommended for shiny noses at the movies. 

8. A pair of FOLDING GLASSES . . . needs less 
space. 

9. SIX-SIDED handkerchiefs can be folded more 
easily and more flatteringly than four-sided ones. 


AND FOR THE FELLOWS 


We wheedled out a few, oh yes we 
did! ... 


10. A NON-CRUSHABLE HAT! 


11, A slipover sweater with a ZIPPER 
DOWN THE BACK. Solid! (Worn with 
a suit it would look like a slipover, yet 
be easy to take on and off.) 


12. A SPORT SHIRT with ZIPPER front 
and cuffs, hidden by an overlap. 


AND NOW — 


We've told you what we think. What about 
YOU? Write us and give us your opinions. If we 
all agree, you can bet your last reversible 
shirt that SOMETHING WILL BE DONE ABOUT IT. 


a. Se 














Students modeling clothes on these pages 
e@re Caryl Cramer, Joan Connolly, Evelyn 
Brucker, Rachel Van Klef, Barbara Lucas, 
Jack Atkinson, and Jack Driscoll, students 
of the Dwight Morrow High School, En- 
glewood, N. J. 


IT’S YOUR PLAY: Evelyn’s floral print 
cotton skirt (left) is worn over a one- 
piece playsuit with white pique top 
(about $2). Rachel’s blue spun rayon 
slacks have matching shorts as well 
as multi-striped shirt. Also in red, 
brown, or aqua (about $4). 


Clothes like these may be found in 
leading department stores everywhere. 
If, however, you. cannot locate specific 
items shown here, write Gay Head, 
Scholastic, 220 East 42nd St., N. Y. C., 
and she will be glad to help you track 
them down. 


WITH A TWIST OF THE WRIST: Bar- 
bara’s white pique tennis dress has a 
set-in belt and buttons down the side 
(about $4). Jack D. sports a blue cot- 
ton weave slacks suit by Kaynee 
(about $3). Both wear Hood's Posture 
Foundation shoes (about $2). 
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READERS’ 
FORUM 
We Hit the Spot E 
Dear Forum: 7 
After reading the letter written by ‘ 
Edward H. Brykczynski which was f 
published in the March 17 issue of x 
Scholastic giving the point of view of re 
the superior student, I decided to write C 
you a letter giving my point of view as “ 
an average student. fi 
I think that Scholastic is a leading Y 
publication of its kind. Most of its fea- 
turés hit the spot with the majority of tl 
the students or school. 
The “Social Studies” section presents H 
material that is usually handled in a dry “ 
uninteresting manner, but Scholastic ‘a 
presents it in an interesting manner, 
easy to understand. These articles are 
it of a wide variety. o 
The news of the week is enlivened k 
with cartoons which make the meaning el 
of the news clear to all. The story be- a 
hind the scenes is usually given. The ol 
news is written up in a comprehensive tl 
yet not juvenile style. he 
The English section has many arti- in 
cles which help to make English a liv- 
ing, interesting subject instead of some- fo 
thing in a textbook. The lives of noted i ao 
Vs poets are written in a style which makes x Mi, > fo 
Vale year, choses @ French Consdion their lives and works of interest to all. he 
Vacation! Here you'll find a the Not only poets of the past are pre- J - 
glorious scenery of mountain, hep: sented, but also contemporary poets. on 
a Cee ere cnet eee Cee Many articles in this section contain.in- to 
This is La Province de Québec . . . structions and methods for doing things a 
land of ourdoor bake-ovens . . . land correctly, such as writing letters or book hi 
where old covered bridges carry reports, These articles contain so much sc 
modern highways . . . where oxen of value that they alone are worth the 
toil in the fields, near villages old as price of the subscription. it 
time . . . and a hospitable people The excerpts from books which are ke 
. keep the ways of long ago. periodically presented in some way in le 
Yet just around the corner La Prov- this section are alway: s both interesting 
Ineo deo Gellet ears gue encther to read and of literary value. William pr 
world . . . a world as modern as to- Ly on P helps in his list of books for the de 
day, where -beckon great hotels, past year mentions many of the books 
qmart chime, theckete-cnk tte. Uahas. which have been presented in Scholas- cr 
} tic. This fact shows that books of the a 
3,000,000 French Canadians welcome right are reviewed in Scholastic. hi 
you te the land of contrast, where In the “Guidance” section many prac- sv 
canes Soe: oe: eee tical ideas are given for those who will an 
NO PASSPORTS REQUIRED take advantage of them. The feature ha 
BY U. S. CITIZENS which is called “Following the Films” th 
For maps and descriptive ljterature, ap- helps y 3 Tr in touch a the : 
mobile club, Chamb c : 
pe wey idee “ i aioe, od ner. Although this feature may contain so 
Province de Québec Tourist Bureau, 48 some valuable information, I think that b: 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, or write to it .¢ ret ogy up to the high standard a 
of Sc ic. 
Yes, I think that Scholastic is one of me. 
‘ the best publications of its kind on the ho 
market. There is such a wealth of timely flo 
TOURIST BUREAU information in it that it is invaluable to a 
any group of high school students. a 
QUEBEC - CANADA Dale J. Fisher the 
Omro, Wisconsin the 














SHORT STORY 
Last Race 


(Continued from page 26) 
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“I'm sorry, but I'm not sure you can 
stand a long drive starting on the back- 
stretch—and all these guys are 
finishers. If I even thought you were 
sure of finishing in \the first five, I 
wouldn’t worry so much about Louis 
Cobett winning. If he even could get 
second and you fourth. But I don’t 
figure that. I figure Louis has to win. 
You passed your edge.” 

“Glad to know it,” John said. “Is 
that why you brought me to Chicago?” 

“What I want you to do is this,” 
Hanrahan said, taking a deep breath. 
“It'll help the school and youll be re- 
membered for it.” 

“The good old school,” John said. 

“What I'd like you to do is to ge 
out this afternoon, and set a pace that'll 
kill Leto and Gordon off and anyone 
else that'll follow. Louis has never been 
a strong finisher. If we can kill these 
other birds off with a fast early pace, 
they'll come right back to Louis and 
he, won't have any trouble with them 
in the stretch.” 

“Let our motto be, then: ‘No trouble 
for Louis in the stretch,” John said. 

He saw that Hanrahan was uncom- 
fortable. He thought of a lot of cracks 
he could make if he prolonged the con- 
versation and how uncomfortable he 
could make Hanrahan feel. He thought, 
too, of how Hanrahan had gotten him 
a scholarship in a school. where it was 
hard to get anyone but football players 
scholarships. . . . 

John got up. His head felt light as 
it had a few days before. The anger 
kept coming up in him and he wouldn't 
let it out. 

“Okay, Jiggs,” he said. He was sur- 
prised at the softness in his voice. “I'll 
do it.” 

In the locker room beneath the con- 
crete stands of Soldier Field; John took 
a long time dressing. People spoke to 
him as he went out but he didn’t an- 
swer. He heard someone say they had 
an early lead and that both sprinters 
had qualified for the finals. That was 
the way Hanrahan had figured it. Han- 
rahan was a great coach; John had seen 
him figure a meet score to within a 
point. This thought gave him some con- 
solation. 

He warmed up on the grass along the 
backstretch. Between events, he swept 
once around the track to finish his 
warm-up. Moving smoothly down the 
homestretch, he felt good, felt the even 
flow of strength in his body. He could 
wonder briefly if Hanrahan were right 
about his having passed his peak. At 
the end of the homestretch, going into 
the turn again, he slowed down. Some- 
one was calling his name. He looked 


up to see Jane in a box at the end of 
the stands with some people he didn’t 
know. He didn’t answer her wave, but 
turned away and went toward the 
dressing room. He couldn’t go to her 
now; not now with the knowledge of 
what he had to do sick in him. 

He lay on the slanted rubbing table 
and let a rubber work lightly on his 
calves. Then he lay on a bench, and 
tried not to think. .. . 

Someone was calling: “First call to 
the mile, All starters on the track.” John 
put on the new chamois pushers, the 
soft leather feeling good under the 
spiked shoes of kangaroo. 

On the track, the great milers had 
begun to gather, champions or near- 
champions all of them. Wishy Gordon, 
a tall, rawboned man with a shock of 
red hair, and the H of Harvard on his 
crimson jersey. Eddie Leto, a stocky 
blond Finn, his face homely and ex- 

ressionless, his chest like a barrel. Gef.- 
bing from Illinois, powerful and heavy, 
more like a boxer than a runner. And 
Louis Cobett, slender, arrogant, as- 
sured; split high and with square 
shoulders. Built more like a runner but 
lacking the powerful finish of the others. 
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When John looked at Cobett, he 
turned away. It was a small triumph 
and John felt better. They drew for 
position and John got second from the 
pole, a lanky Texan on the 1 Leto 
in the No. 3 position on John’s right. 
The starter gave his instructions ‘but 
no one heard him. . . . The tight ball 
of nerves that had been in their bellies 
all that day had now become unbear- 
able. It was hard to breathe. They 
leaned forward, John and some of the 
others crouching in a sprinter’s start. 
He had to get out in front... . 

John broke like a sprinter and was 
first at the turn. He moved easily, like 
an animal or bird. On the backstretch, 
the smooth, gray track seemed to fly 
backward we his reaching feet. Go- 
ing into the far turn he risked a half- 
glance over his shoulder. He had fif- 
teen yards on the nearest runners, a 
bunch of three or four jockeying for 
position as they moved into the turn. 

John thought he’d maybe gone out 
too fast and made the other suspicious. 
He eased off the pace a little coming 
into the homestretch of the first la 
but he heard someone yell: “60 flat” as 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Largest and Smoothest Riding 
Ship on the Great Lakes 


A thousand thrills are awaiting 
you on this glorious 2000 mile 
cruise! There is no thrill like 
cruising—no friends like ship- 
board friends—nothing quite 
so intimate! And just think what 
you will see! Fashionable Mack- 
inac Island—famous Niagara 


















: Falls (you're on shore over 12 glorious hours at both 
places). Stops at Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, N. Y. 
You'll cruise on Lakes Michigan, Erie, Huron and through 
Georgian Bay, Green Bay, St. Mary’s River. You'il enjoy 
good food—revel in the luxury of comfortable staterooms 
with running water and telephones in all. You'll enjoy 
deck sports, dancing and thrilling floor shows nightly. All 
expenses included in one price. 


Get beautiful, illustrated folder FREE. See your travel agent or write 
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VER since the return of Scho- 

lastic’s travel editor from her 
trip to Canada, she had talked of 
little else. Now she was off again on 
her favorite topic. 

“Do you know,” she said, “that 
trip did more than dispel the rumor 
about the difficulties and third de- 
grees encountered by tourists before 
setting foot on Canadian soil?” 

We wanted to say, “Sure it did 
more. It turned you into a scheming 
woman who'll never be satisfied un- 
til she gets a return engagement.” 
But we were polite. We looked at 
her questioningly, put down our edi- 
torial pencil, and settled back for 
another eulogy. 

“What I mean,” she said, “is 
that in addition to discovering how 
charming Canadian Customs and 
Immigration officials are, and that no 
passports are required, and that all 
you need to win their good graces is 
some form of identification, and that 
you get the same favorable rate 
of exchange everywhere, and that 
there's no rationing and the food is 
delicious and plentiful and reason- 
able, and that taking snapshots is 
looked upon with extreme friendli- 
ness, except, of course, where mili- 
tary objectives are concerned — and 
who wants to take military objec- 
tives when the scenery is so beauti- 
ful and there are so many historic 
— of interest? Well, anyway, I 

ound out — 

“Yes” we said. We felt that we 
were on the verge of a tremendous 
discovery. 

“I found out,” M. K. shouted tri- 
me ge & “that Canada isn’t the 
North Pole!” 

“No!” we said. 

“Don't laugh. I'm serious. I always 
knew that Canada was marvelous 
for winter sports and all that — but 
I never dreamed it could be such an 


= 
Beach Scene at Vancouver, Canada. A 
beautiful backdrop of hills and moun- 
tains sets the stage for summer visi- 
tors. Courtesy Vancouver Tourists Ass’n. 


ideal place for a summer vacation.” 
“We could have told you that.” 


“Could you? Then I'm glad you 
didn’t. It was much more fun to get 
the information first hand. In Van- 
couver, for example —” 

“Vancouver” we said, “Canada’s 
Pacific metropolis?” 

M. K. looked at us as though we 
had suddenly developed into a kin- 
dred spirit. “Exactly. And that old 
Pacific Current sure warms it up 
for summer visitors. Since you know 
so much about it I suppose there's 
no need for me to go _ into 
ecstasies about Vancouver's wonder- 
ful stretches of sandy beaches 
against a backdrop of glorious moun- 
tains, nor mention that the tempera- 
ture of the waters is made to order 
for bathers-who don’t happen to be 
cold-shower fiends, nor that there’s 
every summer pastime, including 


New Brunswick is a friendly place. Child: 
and fawn, symbolizing civilization and 
wild life, are boon companions. Courtesy 
of New Brunswick Government Infor- 
mation Bureau. 



































-T THE NORTH POLE!” 


golf, tennis, fishing, yachting, canoe- 
ing, and —” 

“And we suppose,” we said cut- 
tingly, “we needn't point out that all 
the alluring things you mention 
aren't limited to Vancouver and that 
Canada abounds with vacation lands 
that offer summer visitors exactly the 
same pleasures.” 

M. K. didn’t cut so easily. “You 
needn't. Let me tell you. There are 
the famous maritime warm water 
beaches of Prince Edward Island, 
New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia. 
There’s Ontario, where it would take 
an Archimedes or- an Einstein to 
count the lakes and rivers. Those 
who have gone on canoe trips in 
Ontario say that the need for port- 
age is practically non-existent. Nat- 
urally that’s a slight exaggeration, 
but it conveys the idea. Everywhere 
you turn in Ontario there’s a beach 
and a shining body of water.” 

“Sold American,” we muttered. 

M. K. said surprisingly, “That's 
just what's going to happen.” 

“What's just what’s going to hap- 
pen?” 

“Sold American. For the first time 
in history the Ontario Department of 
Lands and Forests is offering Amer- 
icans more than 1,600,000 acres of 
Crown lands — that is government- 
owned lands — for sale or on long- 
term leases.” 

“American millionaires, you mean.” 

“Not at all. The properties are be- 
ing leased in one acre plots as low 
as fifteen dollars a year for periods 
up to twenty-one years. And in some 
areas you can buy outright at ie are? 
low prices. You can get a half-acre 
camping site at five dollars per year. 
And hundreds of islands from one to 
five acres are being leased in single 
plots. Just imagine having a whole 
island all to yourself.” 

M. K. had planted a seed and she 
knew it. She arose to take her leave. 
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“Where can we get more informa- 
tion about these Crown lands?” 

“Just write to the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Lands and Forests.” 

“Oh.” Then another thought struck 
us. “See here. You’ve told us how 
easy it is to get into Canada. How 
easy is it to get back to the U. S.?” 

“It's pie. All you do is look pleas- 
ant, show your identification again, 
and declare what you have to de- 
clare. Residents of the United States 
are given the privilege of bringing 
in one hundred dollars worth of 
souvenirs or articles for personal use 
duty free. I told you that before. 
You've just forgotten. After all, I 
came back safe and sound, didn’t I?” 

We couldn't deny it. Nor could 
we resist the opening. “You're safe 
enough, and you sound wonderful. 
But if you go on this way you'll be 
a real menace to the American fire- 
side. You'll have all our best people 
deserting their hearthstones and 
trekking off to discover Canada.” 
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Clear Lake, Riding Mountain, Na- 
tional Park, Manitoba. All manner 
of diversions are offered here for 
visitors on vacation. Courtesy of 
Canadian Travel Bureau. 


Cabin in a birch grove ‘on Lake 
Nipigon, Ontario. Trout in the 
front yard, and endless waters wait- 
ing to be explored by canoe. Cour- 
tesy of Herb Foster. 


Trail’s end in lovely Athabaska Val- 
ley at Brule, Alberta. Rest for the 
limbs and the eyes after a healthy 
vigorous day on horseback. Cour- 
tesy of Canadian National Railways. 


Minaki Lodge, Ontario. 
Canadian resort, located at the 
north end of the Lake of the 
Woods. Headquarters for fishermen, 
golfers, and tennis players. Courtesy 
of Canadian National Railways. 


Popular 


Our Travel Editor braves the ogre. 
Note the terrified expresion on her 
face as she pleads for re-entry into 
the land of her birth. 















( ) Scenic wonders and pleasant 
ale ~ experiences pass in gay succes- 
sion in the romantic West—the 
Rocky Mountain re ion of Colorado 
with its snow-cap mountains, pine 
forests and rippling streams; the wild 
life and natural phenomena of Yellow- 
stone; the ocean, redwood forests and 
movie colonies of California—these and 
countless other attractions make the 
West the mecca of summer vacationists. 


There are optional routes of travel West 
via Rock Island Lines. For streamlined 
speed and luxury — the fleet of modern 
OCKETS; for distinguished comfort — 
the de luxe GoLDEN ease LiwTEp; for 
economy— the fri CALIFORNIAN. 
Excellent service from Chicago, 
St. Louis, Memphis, Kansas“City and 
the Twin Cities. 
There are Rock Island Escorted and 
Independent All-Expense Tours to all 
‘ recreational areas in 
the West and North- 
west including the 


Canadian Rockies. 












A. D. MARTIN, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines 

723 La Salle Street Station 

Chicago, IL. 
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Send travel data on () Colorado 1) Yellowstone 
O California) the Southwest () Canadian Rocki 
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Last Race 


(Continued from page 37) 


he passed the start. It had been a good 
first quarter, he thought. 

They were at his heels as he turned 
into the backstretch. His strategy had 
worked in letting them come up to 
himself. Once having reconciled aie 
self to doing this thing, he could lend 
all his abilities to it. Someone — the 
edge of John’s eye thought it was Leto 
— came even with him, and then John 
piled on the pace again, not in an 
energy-taking rush, but smoothly, a 
mere lengthening of the stride. He 
heard their breathing fade as he leaned 
into the far turn. 

That turn was the last part of the 
race to go by without effort. Coming 
down the stretch of the second lap, 
— began to feel it in his lungs but 

is legs and arms were still fine. Some- 
one yelled: “2:03” and he thought that 
anyhow they would have something to 
remember him by. 

It began in the third quarter, always 
the tough one in a fast mile. You have 
no consciousness that the race is nearly 
over, as you have on the fourth lap; 
and the pain has begun. John gave 
them no rest. 

He had picked up the pace, whether 
for Louis Cobett to win, or for rea- 
sons more obscure, he might never 


know. He thought one more time that | 


he was going to pull their corks for 
them, to break their hearts. He could 
do it to the middle of the backstretch 
and then he knew he’d be finished and 
Louis could have his race. 

It was bad as he turned into the back- 
stretch. There was-a slaver of foam 
on his lower lip. 

Whether he had slowed down pur- 
a or not, he didn’t know. But he 

eard, finally, the sound of feet over- 

taking him, one man’s feet, others fol- 
lowing it. It had to be Louis Cobett, 
John knew. He, John, had set the per- 
fect pace for Cobett to win the race. 
. . . They were almost to the turn 
when the feet caught him .. -. and 
they weren't Cobett's. It was Leto on 
the inside, his face a contorted mask, 
his form flawless, though; and Wishy 
Gordon was passing on the outside, his 
form sloppy as ever, but his great 
power bringing him up and shone, 

Now the anger pe 9s was solid and 
choking. To give that you had to 
give and then to have the person you 
a it for fail to come through. He 

ought, too, a little of Hanrahan and 
the championship Hanrahan wanted — 
Hanrahan whose whole life had been 
given to the game . . . and somehow 
Leto had not passed John . . . and 
the three of them, Leto and~John and 


Gordon, were coming into the far turn. ! 
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Then, just before they hit the turn, 
Wishy Gordon broke. John heard a 
curse choke in the big man’s throat. 
Leto had the pole but John couldn't 
drop back to save a He was 
afraid that if he eased off even a little 
he could never come up again. 

The anger was in him and he wanted 
to win. He lost only a yard on the turn 
and then they were in the home- 
stretch and arms, legs and lungs were 
a long pain. It seemed to him that his 
arms and not his legs pulled him up 
to Leto . . . but he couldn’t pass the 
little man. Something that might have 
been his consciousness was slipping 
away but anger bore him on. 

The thing he had promised to do for 
Hanrahan, and the long memory of 
the defeats . . . made the anger a rage. 
He leaned forward, so that his head 
wouldn’t come up, so that he could get 
all the pull of his arms. In the mist 
gathering at the edges of his sight he 
could see only the thin, white tape. 
That the last ten yards were a long 
stumble none of them knew, but as 
he fell, John Morgan knew only that 
the thinness of the tape across his chest 
had been taut and not slack. . . . And 
lying on the cinders he felt the weight 
of one body fall across his legs and 
the sound of others dropping near him. 

They were picking him up and the 
tide of sound was almost tangible. They 
wanted to walk him, as for centuries 
now they had walked runners after a 
hard race. On rubber legs John braced 
himself slowly and fought them until 
finally they turned him toward the 
stand and held him up, facing the 
stands. And John stood there and 
listened to them yell. . . . It came down 
on him like rain, and what rain would 
have been to his body right then, the 
sound was to his spirit . . . so that he 
was a little frightened and could won- 
der, looking into a future that had 
once been possible, that the lack of 
this thing could have been so impor- 
tant. It had not perhaps been a good 
thing for that need to have become 
so important; but anyway the need was 
taken care of now... . 

Finally, John could hear Hanrahan 
near him but until now unnoticed. “If 
this was the way it had to be,” Hanra- 
han was saying, “I’m glad it was you.” 

John nodded, not looking at Hanra- 
han. He would see Jiggs later and there 
would be some kidding. . . . 

Right now, now that he could walk 
again, there was someone else to see. 
Now,_in this moment. He moved free 
of the managers holding him and, alone 
and slowly, the applause still around 
him like a kind of glory, moved to- 
ward the end box. 


Reprinted from Collier's by permission 
of the author. 
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Giant Among Giants 


flash full blown into the big 

league picture. The recruit who 
makes the major leagues is caught at 
an early age and nurtured like a hot- 
house plant for years. The prospect is 
farmed out to one of the lesser minor 
league teams owned by the major club. 
As he improves he is advanced a bit 
to a club in a faster league. Eventually, 
if he really has the stuff, he moves along 
to the parent club. 

Few, indeed, are the players who 
break into the big time—and stick- 
without serving thi u gf eon eine 
Even such stars‘as Hank Greenberg, 


| Daren of the diamond rarely 


Johnny Mize, Bucky Walters, Joe Di- 
Maggio. and Jimmy Foxx have had to 
go through the mill 


Rare Mel Ott 


One ot the handtul ot stars who made 
the grade without any detours is Mel 
Ott, of the New York Giants Mel has 
never played in the minor leagues. All] 
of his sixteen years in baseball have 
been spent in a Giant uniform. 

He was an apple-cheeked, sixteen- 
year-old high school student from 
Gretna, Louisiana, when he reported to 
Manager John McGraw, back in 1926. 
The white-haired, fire-eating manager 
took one look at Mel squatting behind 
the plate and shook his head at the 


idea that Mel was a catcher. But, after 
watching him at bat, McGraw was sold. 

Mel was then too young to crash the 
Giant lineup. Most managers would 
have farmed him out for at least two 
years. But McGraw recognized genius 
when he saw it. 

For three years he tutored Ott on 
the ABC’s of outfielding. The first year 
Mel never got off the 1 re But dur- 
ing the next two years he started getting 
into an occasional game. Finally, in 
1928, he blossomed out as a full-fledged 
regular 


Holds Homer Record 


As everybody knows, Mel went on 
to become one of the greatest fly chasers 
and home run hitters in the history of 
baseball To date he has led the Na- 
tional League in homers five times, and 
holds the League record for most home 
runs ( lifetime). with 388 Today, at 
32, he is still the best hitter the Giants 
own. 

Watching him in this sequence of 
action pictures, taken from the National 
League film, Winning Baseball, you 


- can’t be blamed for wondering how he 


does it. He is probably the most un 
orthodox batter in baseball. 

The average slugger takes a low step 
toward the pitcher and swings right 
from the shoulder. Mel, however, rears 
his front leg and lowers his bat before 





jicture ). 


stepping forward (second oa 
t back 


y then does he bring his 
and “cut.” 


No Fun for Pitchers 


A smart pitcher, you would think, 
could make bhim look silly by throwing 
slow balls and high-breaking curves. 
But after sixteen years, Mel is still “cool- 
ing” off the pitchers with four-base 
blasts. 

As an outfielder he has few peers. 
He is particularly famous for two tricks. 
On a long fly over his head, he can take 
one look at the ball, turn his back and 
run to the exact spot the ball will drop! 
He owns a buggy whip for an arm and 
can run a country mile for a fly. 

The other uncanny gift is for playing 
rebounds off the Polo Grounds’ fences. 
He judges angles like an Einstein. 
Where other fielders go crazy playing 
caroms, Ott picks the hardest smashes 
off the wal] on one or two bounces. 
Hits that would ordinarily go for two 
o: three bases are held to measly 
singles by this baseball wizard. 

Another of Ott’s many gifts is his 
versatility. Whenever Manager Bill 
Terry gets stuck for a third baseman, 
Mel always gets the call. In 1937 Mel 

lugged this trouble spot in such noble 
Fashion that the Giants won the pen- 
nant. 

The Giant-killer has played in three 
world series and in every one of the 
American National leagues all-star 
games. 
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=STAND BY 
Radio News & Notes 








SCHOLASTIC STARS 


“Who listens to poetry? Nobody but 
sissies!” We're quoti 2 Das Malone, popular 
radio personality and originator of NBC’s 
“Between the Bookends.’ 

But ten years have passed since Ted 
Malone colt that statement. Today he is 
known and loved in thousands of homes 
and schools as a friend and champion of 

poetry. He has traveled in every state of 
the Union, meeting the descendants of 
famous poets and broadcasting from their 
homes. Ted knows now that ts are 

ople, not queer, long-haired fellows with 
Ho owing ties and-far-away expressions. He 
also believes that poetry is for everybody, 
not an intellectual few. TM fact, most of the 
poems he nyo be Sa - Fri. 1:15) 
are written by everyda e. Many are 
selected from the <e sin Gacdaned sal ¢ in 
by listeners each week. 

Last Monday Ted Malone had a guest. 
It was one of Scholastic’s winners in the 
annual poetry awards, Charlotte Davis, of 
Central High School, Washington, D. C. 
If you listened at 1:15, you heard some 
— thrilling news. For next year Ted 
Malone plans to present Scholastic student 
poets once a month. This will be a regular 
feature of his broadcast, “Between the 


Bookends.” Details will have to wait until 
the fall, but if you have a flair for verse, 
get busy now. In addition to publication 
in Scholastic’s Round Table, your poems 
may be heard on the radio. 
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“FAMOUS SLUGGER YEAR BOOK fer 1941" 
or send Sc in stamps. direct to Dept. §-32 


HILLERICH & Sapna errs ae 


E. KENT » 





CLASSY CLASSICS 


Russell Bennett writes highbrow music. 
But he plays it for lowbrows. He says you 
don’t have to swing the classics if you're 
a showman. You can write good music with 
a popular appeal. Prime example is his 

“Symphony in D for the Dodgers.” Yes, it’s 
a baseball piece. When it was broadcast on 
Mutual, Red Barber was the “soloist.” He 
didn’t sing, but he did describe a Dodger 
game witlf orchestral background. 

For something different in music, hear 
“Russell Bennett's Notebook” on Mutual 
Fridays at 8:30 P. M. 


TAKE A BOW 

“Ask-It Basket” has been replaced by a 
new show. Colgate’s “Spotlight,” heard at 
the same time (CBS—Thursday, 8 P.M.), 
is a variety program that features enter- 
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tainers who are looking for a “break.” 
Unlike Major Bowes’ broadcast, people in 
this show are professionals. A 16-piece 
orchestra helps to give each act the proper 
background. Ex-quizzer Ed East is the MC. 
(All times listed are Eastern Daylight.) 

GRETTA BAKER 





Our Front Cover 

this week shows a group of young vaca- 
tioners riding on Cannon Beach, on 
Oregon’s Pacific shore. Cannon Beach is 
a 12-mile strand of glistening white 
sand, ideal for horseback riding, 
bicycling or hiking. Clams may be dug 
d crabs and ocean fish are to be ha 
for the taking. Behind the beach is a 
virgin forest. 














PLANTERS PEANUT CONTEST WINNERS 


Winners of the Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th prizes in the Planters Peanut 
Contest which closed April 26, 1941, are: 


FIRST PRIZE ($25): Yuji Onishi, Box 831, Palos Verdes Estates, California. SECOND 
PRIZE ($15): Isaac Feinberg, 58-A 74 Street, Brooklyn, New York. THIRD PRIZE ($10): 
Keith Headley, 1099 East Spruce Street, Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan. 

Fourth Prizes (15 prizes of $1): Doris Jacobs, Kimberley, Idaho; Geneva M. Cassarella, 
St. John’s, Pa.; Dorothy Salmon, 4319 Polk Street, Sioux City, Iowa; Edward Matsuzaki, 
908 Owen Street, Honolulu, T. H.; Mary Louise Penchi, Genoa, Wisconsin; Utemi Mos- 
catelli, 320 South Main Street, New Britain, Conn.; Barbara Ann Brown, 821 Fifth 
Street, Muskegon Heights, Mich.; Rhoda Ginsberg, 520 West 158 Street, New York, 
N. Y.; Jeanette LaBelle, Box 111, Fort Smith, Arkansas; Frances Elenbaas, 509 South 
Washington Street, Orange City. Iowa; Allen Andrews, 407 Fifth Street, West Palm 
Beach, Florida; James Gill, 530 East 88 Street, Chicago, Ill.; Eunice Higgins, Hopkins 
Academy, Hadley, Mass.; Edna Merrell, West Suffield Road, West Suffield, Conn.; John 
Nystul, Jr.. McIntosh, Minnesota 

The 100 honorable mention prize winners will be notified direct. 

















SCHOLASTIC’S TRAVEL BUREAU 


makes vacation planning easy 


Just fill in the coupon below for helpful information 
and literature on the latest travel features. 


(2) Mexico, {3] Hawaii, [4] Caribbean & South America 


CANADA: [5] British Columbia, (6) Banff and Lake Louise, {7] Jasper National 
Park, [8] Canadian Rockies, {9] Ontario, [10] Saskatchewan, {11} Manitoba, 
{12] Alberta, [13] Quebec and Gaspe Peninsula, [14] New Brunswick, Nova Scotia 
and Prince Edward Island. 


UNITED STATES: (15) FAR WEST (California, Oregon, Washington, Nevada), 
{16] NORTHWEST (Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, No. Dakota, So. Dakota, Nebraska, 
Utah, Kansas, Colorado), {17] SOUTHWEST (Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Texas), [18] NORTHWOODS AND MID-WEST (Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri), [19] NEW ENGLAND (Maine, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island), (20) NORTHEAST 
(New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Delaware, Maryland, District of 
Columbia). [21] SOUTHEAST (Kentucky, Virginia, No. Carolina, So. Carolina, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Florida). 


{1) Alaska, 





[22] Train-Auto service. 
[23] Travel Credit (the purchase of railway trips on convenient monthly installments). 





Scholastic’s High Schoo! Teacher Travel Bureau 
220 East 42nd Street, New York, N Y 


Please send me free literature on the places whose numbers are circled: 
aa a a eS, ti -e OR 8, 22, 18; a 1, 16, 29, 
18, 19. 20, 21. 22, 23. 
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rade yg soy Mr 10-9; Electricity 
Goes to War, Mr 24-9; ae 
Life Blood of by Bras (Boyd), Mr 
31-9; Eyes for Our Armed Forces 
(Melson), Ap 14-14; Strikes Boil 
Over, Ap 14-2; Strike Remedies, 
Ap 14-2; Can Mediation Solve the 
Defense Tangle? Ap 21-9; Rail- 
roads in Wartime (Parks), Ma 19- 


14. 
Irak: Ap 21-3; Hitler Aims at Suez 
and Irak’s Ma 5-5; Ma 12-5; 


Berlin to Bagdad, Ma 12-13. See 
also European War. 

Italy: Germany, F 3-3; F 24-4; Mr 
24-7; Mr 31-4; Ap 14-2. See alee 
European War. 

Japan: F 24-3; Far-Eastern Seesaw, 
Mr 3-7; Mr 10-4; Mr 24-3; Ap 14 
4; Ap 21-3;eAp 28-3; Ap 28-8; Ma 
12-6. 


Labor: F 10-2; Labor’s Part in De- 
fense, F 10-7; F 17-3; F 24-2; Ap 
14-2; Ap 21-2; Ap 21-9; Ap 28-2; 
Ma 5-2, 


Latin America: F 10-4; Mr 17-2; Mr 
24-3; The Monroe Doctrine Comes 
Up Again (Commager), Ap 28-16. 

Motion Picture Reviews: J 27-34; F 
3-32; F 10-36; F 17-32; F 24-37; 
Mr 10-40; Mr 17-38; Mr 24-46; Ap 
14-30; Ap 21-40; Ap 28-34; Ma 
5-33. 

Navy, U. S.; J 27-4; The Influence 
of Sea Power in American History 
(Commager); F 24-13; Ap 21-4; 

Pacific Affairs: Mr 3-2; Mr 3-3; A 
Tale of Two Continents, Ap 28-5. 

Personal Problems (Lawton): What 
Do You Want to Be? J 
Dreams, F 10-31; Family Loyal- 
ties, F 24-31; “My Biggest Prob- 
lem,” Mr 17-31; “Oh, World, I 
Cannot Hold Thee Close 9 
Mr 31-31; The Gentle Art of Mak- 
ing Enemies, Ap 21-27; “It is not 
Wisdom to Be Only Wise,” Ma 


5-27. 

Photography (Scacheri): J 27-32; 
F 24-38; Mr 24-31; Ap 28-30; Ma 
19-28. 

Poetry Comer (Van de Water): John 
Keats, J 27-32; Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, F 3-25; Edgar Allan Poe, 
F 10-24; Alfred, Lord Tennyson, 
F 17-24; The Brownings, F 24-25; 
Other Victorian Poets, Mr 3-25; 
Walt Whitman, Mr 10-23; Henry 
Wadsworth ellow, Mr 17-22; 


Longfi 
John Greenleaf Whittier, Mr 24-25; . 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, Mr 31- 
25; Ralph Waldo Emerson, Ap 
14-19; James Russell Lowell, Ap 
21-19; Sidney Lanier, Ap 28-20; 
Bret Harte, Ma 5-22; Poetry, Old 
and New, Ma 19-20. 

Public Opinion: “How Can One Per- 
son Do Anything?” (Cummings), F 
24-32; The War and American——— 
(Rugs), Mr 17-11; Human Rights 

Rights (Behind the 
Headlines), Ma 5-11; The National 
Youth Poll, Ma 5-28. 

Radio Players: The Man Without a 
Country (Hale), F 17-17; The Peo- 
ple with the Light Coming Out 
of Them (Saroyan), Mr 24-17; 
Mississippi. . . Father of Waters 


(Rounds), F 24-29; 


a Last Race (Sylvester), Ma 

19-25. 

Supreme Court: F 3-2; Shifting Tides 
)» 


Child Labor, 
F 17-9; F 24-2; Ma 12-6; The Su- 
and Race Discrimina- 


preme 
tion, Ma 12-15. 

Taxation: ying Defense Bill 
(Behind the Headlines), F 24-9; 
What Is a Tax? Mr 3-9; Ap 28-2; 


Ap 28-11; Ma 5-2; 
Uncle Sam’s 
Ma 19-4. 

Today’s Events in the Light of His- 
tory (Commager): The Presidential 
Inauguration, J 27-13; Eimergency 
Powers and the , F 3-7; 
Shifting Tides in the 
Court, F 10-9; The Supreme Court 
Decision and Child Labor, F 17-9; 
The Influence of Sea Power in 
American History, F 24-13; Finano- 
ing U. S. Wars, Mr 3-13; The 
Senate’s Rules of Debate, Mr 10- 
13; Congressional Debates and the 
Course of Events, Mr 17-10; The 
U-Boat Menace in Two Wars, Mr 
24-15; The Green Mountain State, 


)» 
12-12. See also ves Sy Events in 
the Light of 


Answers, Mr 10-31; Where Do We 
Go From Here? Ap 14-28; Voca- 
tional Questions Answers, Ma 
19-27. See also Your English and 
Your Job. 

Who’s Who in the News: Wheeler; 
George, F 3-16; Wavell; Nelson, 
Mr 17-16; Cunningham; Steelman, 
Matchek, oy 14-5; Papagos; Van 

List, Ap 21-16; Matsu- 
Fairbanks, jr., Ap 28-8; 
Beaverbrook; Hawkes, Ma 12-8. 

Word Study: Lugubrious Zulu (Holt), 
Mr 3-24; Word Books (Bass), Ma 
5-21. 


Writing: Changing Fashions in Prose 


(Bass), F 3-23; How to Write a 


14-22; Word Books 
5-21. 

Your English and Your Job (Baker): 
Social Service W: 24-23 
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FOR EACH STUDEN} 


24 PAGES — 14 ILLUSTRATIONS 
@ Scenes from The Beautiful Caverns of Luray 
@ Shenandoah Valley @ Skyline Drive 
€ ch a. * N v4 , Park 
@ Scenic and Historic Virginia 
Visit the world famous Luray Caverns this year 
Write today for your copies of this very 
attractive let 
ONE FOR EACH STUDENT 
16MM Sound Motion Pictures and 
35MM Slides, Both in Color Available on FREE 
LOAN BASIS 
Address Box 1051 


LURAY CAVERNS, Luray, Virginia 
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University of 


CALIFORNIA 


Summer Sessions June 30—August 8 


Enroll in. a University of California Summer 
Session. Exceptionally wide choice of courses, 
with distinguished visiting professors supple- 
menting large resident staff. ¥ Opportunity for 
excursions to such famous attractions as Yo- 
semite, redwoods, old Missions, beaches, Holly- 
wood. x Write for Announcement of Courses: 
Dean of the Summer Session, University ‘of 
California, Berkeley ; or Dean of the Summer 
Session, University of California at Los An- 
geles, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 























Ji Adimiral 


CAPE MAY, NEW JERSEY 
Directly on Beach-Front 

MODERN FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 
‘ “Most for Your Money” 
AMERICAN PLAN: Daily 
Each person (2 in room)........... $4- $7 
One person to a room........... $5- $8 
EUROPEAN PLAN: 
ee NE Se eve cewets $4-$10 
Single room _...... 

Special Rates by Week, Month or Season 

SEASON JUNE 15TH TO SEPTEMBER 15TH 














Nursing School 


Co-Educational School of Nursing 
Accredited State of Washington 
High School Education 





Apply 
LOURDES HOSPITAL, Pasco, Wash. 


Advts. Are Advice 

Scholastic advertisements are guides 
te education, health, or fun—orie of 
these three. So they are as worthy of 
your attention as anything else in the 
magazine. And remember to 
mention Scholastic when writing to our 
advertisers. 








FIRST PRIZE, HUMOR 


Scholastic Awards 
Ellen Stokes, 16 


Riverdale Country School for Girls, New 


York City, New York 
Teacher, Mrs. Henry Dawson 


Hospitality 


“Of all the skunks I ever saw, 
I'll be out the window first.” 
That fellow Jones is just the worst. 
If ever he comes in the door 
Says Daddy. 


The doorbell rings, and enter Jones. 
An awkward pause does then ensue. 
“Oh, do come right in, Mr. Jones; 
We were just talking about you.” 
Says Mother. 


Song of a Misanthrope 


“Be kind to your fine teathered friends, 

For that duck may be somebody’s 
mother.” 

Be kind to your web-tooted friends, 

For that frog may be somebody’s 
brother. 


Be kind to your tour-footed friends, 
For that pom may belong to an 
heiress 
And that Mexican hairless that you'd 
like to kick 
May be loved by a fair millionairess. 


Be kind to your six-footed friends, 
For that cockroach has great ex- 
tations, 
And his careworn expredsion denotes 
without doubt 
That he-must have dependent re- 
lations. 


Be kind to your eight-footed friends, 
For that spider is far from naive, 
And if you get fresh with the old girl 

you'll find 
That she has a few tricks up her 
sleeve. 


Be kind to_your friends who have no 
feet at all, 
For that snake may be somebody’s 
sister. 
Recollect, as she basks in a coil in 
the sun, 
That it’s likely that no one has 
kissed her. 


But as for your two-footed friends, 
They're not worth your time or your 
bother. 
Don’t believe that sad soul who in- 
sists that he spends 
All his dough on an invalid father. 


If you lose all your jack, and your 
wife-gets divorced 
Don't trouble about it, just let her. 


* Take a bus and get off at the Central 


Park Zoo 
You will find that life there is much 
better. d 


. 
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“NORTH WESTERN” 
VACATION 


“NORTH WESTERN’S” modern air-con- 
ditioned trains provide thru service to all 
of the western vacationlands listed below. 
The coupon brings you the complete story 
—simply indicate the regicn or regions in 
which you are interested. 


gu==MAIL THIS COUPON= =, 





Chicago and North Western 


R. THOMSON, Passenger Traffic Manager ra 
Chicago and North Western Line 
Dept. 127—400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. Jf 


Please send free information about a trip to: r 
(_] CALIFORNIA 
[] BOULDER BAM ["] BLACK HILLS of So. Dakota 
(_] NORTH WOODS of Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota § 


(_] ZION, BRYCE, GRAND CANYON NATIONAL PARKS i 

() YELLOWSTONE (_) COLORADO 

[_] PACIFIC NORTHWEST (_] SUN VALLEY, IDAHO Fa 

(_] CANADIAN ROCKIES . ) ALASKA 

(_] All-Expense Escorted Tours [| Travel Credit Plan { 
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NEW BRUNSWICK, 
CANADA, OFFERS: 


Happy Days of Healthful Fun. The 
Freedom of the Great Outdoors. One 
Thousand Miles of Paved Highways. 
Historic Landmarks. Warm Salt Water 
Bathing. Native Foods. 


Remember — New Brunswick, 
Canada, is nearby; just a few 
hours away. 


For full information write: 


New Brunswick Government 
Tourist Bureau 


Dept. 241-P, 454 King St. 
Fredericton, New Brunswick, Canada 














Less than 12—-35¢ each. Any 3 or 4 letters if] 


—any date. 
Sen for folder showing other NEW oins. 
Choice of one or two colors enamel. 
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HIS is the last issue of Scho- 

lastic for the school year 1940- 
4l. The next issue will be pub- 
lished on September 16, 1941. In 
that interval of over three months 
we hope you fortunate American 
high school students will have a 
happy, healthful and_ profitable 
vacation. You will, if you under- 
stand how to mix pley, entertain- 
ment, reading, thinking, and use- 
ful work activities in the right proportions. 

But in that three months also will occur events 
and decisions which it is no exaggeration to say 
will have the most far-reaching, the most pro- 
found, perhaps the most terrible effects on the 
future of the human race on this planet of those 
in any equal period for the past five hundred 
years. It is hardly necessary to prove that Hitler's 
Germany will either decisively defeat the British 
Empire this summer, or will pass the peak of its 
hitherto victorious mechanized power against the 
increasing production of the United States. It is 
hardly necessary to prove that the United States 
will find ways of delivering to Britain and her 
allies the essential munitions, food, and raw ma- 
terials of war, or else will sit back impotent and 
watch the only effective opponents of the Axis go 
down in blood and flame. It is hardly necessary 
to prove that America will either join the fight 
with the full strength of her navy, and perhaps 
her air force, or will withdraw into a shrinking 
hemisphere while the fascist powers overrun 
three continents and two oceans to the very door- 
steps of the last independent democracy of the 
world. 

We do not believe that any American, young 
or old, business man, farmer, or workman, Re- 
publican, Democrat, or independent, whether he 
lives in Massachusetts or Nebraska, Oregon or 
Georgia, can shut his eyes to these facts. He may, 
indeed, interpret them differently. He may be- 
lieve that Britain will collapse, no matter what 
the United States does to aid her. He may be- 
lieve that any form of intervention will so scatter 
the defensive forces of America as to weaken our 
strength for the ultimate conflict. Or he may even 
believe, against all the evidence, that the Nazis, 


“Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness” 
An Editorial 





sworn foes of democracy in every 
other time and place, have no de- 
sire to attack, divide, or penetrate 
the Americas. But he cannot seri- 
ously believe that an Axis victory, 
or even a peace negotiated while 
the Axis is predominant, can have 
no harmful effect on the safety, 
the standard of living, or the way 
of life of the American people. 
Win or lose, America is in for 
“sweat and tears” on a scale we have never be- 
fore known. 

In this moment of May, 1941, then, we_believe 
we can do no good service to the young people 
of America, to their teachers, or their families, by 


failing to speak out our convictions on the most. 


important issue of our time. Scholastic, as a class- 
room magazine, with obligations to all the people 
and their public schools, has presented in its news 
and study pages, to the best of its ability, an 
unbiased, comprehensive, and balanced treat- 
ment of all available facts and responsible opin- 
ions on war, peace, democracy, and national de- 
fense. On this sole editorial page it reserves the 
right to express opinions. 

We are in this war, whether we like it or not, 
in all but name. Whether our participation will 
extend to troops on foreign soil is only partly 
within our control. Nobody likes war. It is still 
the most monstrous of all evils except that of 
physical and spiritual slavery itself. It has, and 
will always have, vicious and disastrous effects. 

But we believe the American people can, and 
should continue to throw their weight now, and 
throughout the war and peace to come, onto the 
scales of decency against the Axis powers. There 
are two good and sufficient reasons why America 
cannot take it lying down. One is idealism: for 
there is not a humane or civilized objective of 
life that is not threatened in this crisis. The other 
is self-interest: coolly and practically, we cannot 
escape the fact that our basic rights and interests 
as a nation are at stake, as much as England's. 

When honor and self-preservation coincide, 
America must act boldly and decisively for the 
things it has stood for since 1776: LIFE, LIBER- 
TY, AND THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS. 
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GUARDING 
PEBECO’S GOOD NAME 


(for the sake of your teeth) 





HEN a tooth paste has pleased mil- 

lions of users for more than 50 
years it has to be good! That is Pebeco’s 
unique record. 


Pebeco is a different, working dentifrice, 
absolutely free from cloying candy. taste. 
Its peppy sea-breeze tang and swift spar- 
kling cleansing action are the result of a 
great formula born more than half a cen- 
tury. ago, when a noted European scientist 
discovered the beneficial, stimulating effects 
upon the mouth of the neutral salt— 
potassium chlorate. 


This pleasant neutral salt ingredient gives 
Pebeco its zippy tang—helps preserve the 
natural beauty of your teeth. 


You’ll like Pebeco Tooth Paste and 
Pebeco Tooth Powder. When you are in 
Bloomfield, N. J., visit the Lehn & Fink 
plant and see the meticulous care which 
guards every step in their manufacture— 
from raw materials to finished products. 
Your money can’t buy finer dentifrices. 


Send for a sample tin of Pebeco Tooth 
Powder, free. Address: Lehn & Fink Prod- 
ucts Corp., Dept. S.-541, Bloomfield, 
New Jersey. 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE AND TOOTH POWDER 


Copyright 1941 by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 


Made by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Makers of “Lysol” disinfectant 
and Hinds Honey & Almond Cream 





Be Carefree this Vacation 
—Take a Greyhound 
Expense-Paid Tour 


Let travel experts do all the work of 
artanging your vacation—you just 
concentrate on having fur! Expense- 
Paid Tours include transportation, 
hotels, sightseeing trips—all arranged 
for and paid in advance—at a saving 
to you of both time and money. 
Tours are available to all principal 
vacation centers—mail the coupon 
below. for full information on any 
particular trip or Expense-Paid Tour. 








It’s a rare American these days who hasn't at least one relative or close friend in 
Uncle Sam's new armed forces! These thousands of fine young fellows at camp (and 
their millions of admirers at home) are taking to Greyhound as a rookie takes to 
mess-call . , . because Greyhound serves directly more military centers than any other 
transportation system. And, as teachers know so well, the fares for travel by air-con- 
ditioned Super-Coach are only 14 the cost of driving. 


You can do something for National Defense—and for your own convenience—by 
planning to do your vacation traveling this summer on week-days whenever possible, 
You'll enjoy your trip more—and you'll be assuring extra seat-space for soldiers, sailors 
and defense workers who can travel -to best advantage on week-ends. 


PRINCIPAL GREYHOUND INFORMATION OFFICES ARE LOCATED AT: 


St. Louis, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. * Lexington, Ky. 
Charleston, W. Va. * Cincinnati, O. » Richmond, 
Virginia » Memphis, Tenn. * New Orleans, La, 


MALL THIS COUPON TODAY 
preci incopiions ing 


New York City * Cleveland, O. « Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. ¢ Chicago, Ill. « San Francisco, Calif. 
Ft. Worth, Tex. e Washington, D. C. « Detroit, Mich. 























